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HE double doors be- 
| tween the library and 
the living room stood 
open—as the doors in Great- 
Aunt Olivia’s house always 
did. Leaning back comfort- 
ably among the cushions on 
the big leather couch that 
faced the fireplace, Dorothea 
was perusing a blue volume 
at ease. Great-Aunt Olivia 
was having a house party, 
and Dorothea, who had been : 
the last guest to arrive, had come at a 
moment when the others were away on 
a walk through the woods. The book 
had proved to be thrilling enough to hold 
her to her nook in spite of the enticements 
of a fragrant June morning. 

The end of a chapter and a sound from 
the next room came at the same moment. 
Dorothea, concealed from view as effec- 
tively as if there were no open doors, 
lifted her eyes to the long mirror over 
the mantel. In its faithful reflection she 
saw the ordered array of the living room, 
with rugs, tables, chairs at parade rest as 
the servants had left them. At the end 
of the living room three windows opened 
on a terrace above the sea. Two of the 
windows reflected in the mirror showed 
blue sky and waving vines; the third 
framed a young man’s face. 

It was a dark, boyish face, set with 
coal - black eyes and topped by hair as 
black and straight as an Indian’s. The 
eyes searched the room for a second ; then 
a brown hand pushed up the screen and 
a khaki-clad leg swung across the window 
ledge. Closing the screen behind him, the 
young man crossed swiftly and stealthily 
to an old Dutch chest. From the top of 
the chest he took down a pink wooden 
elephant and began to fiddle with one of 
its legs. A little door in the elephant’s 
side flew open, and the young man hastily 
stuffed something inside—what, Dorothea 
could not see. Then he shut the tiny door 
and at a noise outside hastily replaced the 
elephant on the chest and in three noise- 
less strides vanished through the living- 
room door. The girl felt rather than 
heard him swiftly cross the hall; then 
came an outburst of voices at the front 
door, among which she could distinguish 
her cousin Fred’s. 

‘*Where’ve you been, old man? I say, 
how’d you get here, anyway ?’’ 

For a minute Dorothea continued to 
question the mirror thoughtfully, but it 
had nothing more to tell. Returning the 
blue book to the shelf, she strolled into 
the living room to interview the pink 
elephant. 

To be sure, she had already interviewed it 
once that morning, but that was merely a 
friendly call to renew old acquaintance. Who 
was this person who knew the secret of the 
pink elephant? Did not its very pinkness 
proclaim it hers? Dorothea put out her hand 
to this:memento of a childish experiment with 
a dye pot of her great-aunt’s, hesitated, and 
withdrew her hand. Whoever the young man 
was, he had thought himself alone. She 
resolutely returned to the blue volume. 

Half an hour later, when the luncheon 
gong rang, she found that the young man 
with the boyish face was Bruce Allen. 

‘*So you’ re the girl who was always coming 
just when I had to go home, or going home 
just before I came,’’ he said to her. ‘‘I used 
to hear a lot about you from Aunt Olivia.’’ 

‘*Good things ?’’ 

‘*Not my sort. 
library and read.’’ 

** And you liked to tear up the turf—Aunt 
Olivia’s precious turf.’’ 

‘*A fellow had to swing—at least I did. 
Don’t forget you painted the pink elephant.’’ 

‘*That’s unkind. How well did you know 
the pink elephant ?’’ 

‘*Inside and out. And you?’’ 

She nodded. ‘‘I don’t think the others 
understand how intimate a person can be 
with him. ’”’ 

**Good reason why. 
so long as we did.’’ 

Their common knowledge of the pink ele- 
phant made her feel almost ‘‘chummy’’ with 


You liked to sit in the 
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THE PINK ELE PHANI 
“yy Beth B.Gilchrist 


ORAWN BY C. M. RSLYEA 


FROM THE TOP OF THE CHEST HE TOOK DOWN A PINK WOODEN ELEPHANT 
AND BEGAN TO FIDDLE WITH ONE OF ITS LEGS 


Bruce Allen. And he had not turned a hair 
on finding that she knew of the secret spring. 
What was it that he had hidden, anyway? 
She almost asked him outright. Instead she 
remarked, ‘‘It’s queer that we had to wait 
till we grew up to meet each other.’’ 

‘*That’s so, too. What do you say to a sail 
this afternoon ?’’ 

‘*T say yes, thank you. I love sailing.’’ 

‘*Good,’’ said Bruce emphatically. ‘‘ Aunt 
Olivia’s boat’s not so bad.’’ 

His black eyes twinkled at her understand- 
ingly, and Dorothea’s gray ones smiled back. 
She liked him. She did not know when she 
had liked a boy so much. She found herself 
wishing that those old visits had now and then | 
overlapped ; but in that case, Dorothea reflected, | 
he and she would probably have fought like | 
cats and dogs for exclusive proprietorship of 
the pink elephant. When she got a chance 


she would ask him about what she had seen | 
that morning; there were altogether too many | 


people round now. 


The girl soon discovered that there were | 


likely to be too many people round as long as 
the house party lasted. Grace and Jane saw 
her and Bruce heading for the dock and 
hastened after them. ‘‘Going out? We want 
to go, too.’’ 
‘*Come on, then. 


Yi-yi! Fred, old boy!” | 





their open and undisguised admiration of the | 
young man with the black hair. 

‘*What makes you all so crazy over Bruce} 
Allen?’’ she asked Grace, as they walked up 
from the dock together. 

‘*Isn’t he perfectly grand?’’ 
head bobbed an emphatic accent to her words. 
‘*He’s nice enough,’’ Dorothea admitted. 

‘*Nice enough! Just you wait, Dorothea; 
you only came last night. Though I must say 
I hadn’t been here five minutes before —’’ 

**Don’t you know about him, Dorothea?’’ 
Jane cut in from the other side. 

‘“‘T know that he is Great-Aunt Olivia’s 


brother’s wife’s nephew. That’sall,I think.’’ 


‘*It’s plain you didn’t see the football games 
| last fall,’? said Jane. 

‘*He’s only a junior now, but he’s already 
the best man on the varsity. Fred says he 
ean have anything he wants of their class.’’ 

‘*He’s not the least bit stuck up about it.’’ 

The enthusiastic sentences pelted Dorothea 
from both sides. 

‘*Tt won’t be your fault if he keeps unstuck 
up,’’ thought the listener, with a hardening 
heart. Admiration of Bruce Allen was alto- 
gether too common. 

But when bis swift feet padded behind hers | 


on Great-Aunt Olivia’s gravel and his black 
| eyes questioned her gravely, she found it diffi- | 


Nearly all Great-Aunt Olivia’s house party | cult to be adamant. 


went sailing that afternoon. Dorothea had a 
good time, for, as she had said, she loved sail- 
ing. She also absorbed knowledge. In her 
heart she rather scorned the other girls for 


‘*Hope you didn’t mind taking ’em along.’? | 


‘*Not a bit. Did you?’’ 
**Too much conversation. ’’ 
Dorothea laughed in spite of herself. 
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agree with you there. But 
the sail was fine. ’’ 

‘*There’s no time in the 
day for sailing like before 
breakfast. ’’ 

‘*Now how in the world did 
you find that out?’’ 

** By experience. ’’ 

‘‘Same here. ’’ 

**Good! I thought you 
looked like that kind. Come 
out some morning before the 
: bunch gets up.’’ 

Dorothea capitulated. ‘‘It’s a thing 
I’ve always pined to do—go sailing before 
break fast. ’’ 

**Done, then. I can’t to-morrow. Prom- 
ised Fred to go fishing. How does the 
next day suit you?’’ 

It suited her perfectly. Moreover, it 
promised the best of all possible oppor- 
tunities to discuss the episode of the pink 
elephant. But by the time the appointed 
morning dawned, Dorothea had no secrets 
to share with Bruce Allen, least of all 
the fact that she had seen him hide 
an unknown something in a miscolored 
carved animal on Great - Aunt Olivia’s 
Dutch chest. Dorothea was astride a 
seesaw of horrified assurance and abased 
self-distrust, alternately scorning her sus- 
picions and cowering before them. A 
horrid fear had taken the place of her 
customary cool poise. 

** It’s gone, Dorothea,’’ Great - Aunt 
Olivia had said with a worried frown. 
‘* That is, I couldn’t find it in that drawer, 
and now you see you can’t. So I suppose 
I didn’t put it there, though I was sure 
I slipped it into that yellow handkerchief 
case yesterday morning when Bruce came 
to tell me that Tim had the horse ready. 
You know I never leave money round in 
sight of the servants; it’s against my 
principles. Well, well, I wonder where 
I did put it? Twenty-dollar gold pieces 
scare me, my dear, ever since I gave a 
five by mistake to a woman who called at 
the door and asked me for help in building 
an orphan’s home in Patagonia. Try that 
blue bag, will you, dear? It’s a laundry 
bag, but I never can tell—no, I knew it 
couldn’t be in there. And Mary is abso- 
lutely trustworthy. Of course the thing 
will turn up in time, if it’s still here, and 
it must be somewhere. Don’t mention 
the matter to anyone, child, and don’t 
worry.’”’ 

Great-Aunt Olivia might as well have 
told the sphinx not to look mysterious. 
Dorothea felt a little sick. As she fled, 
her thoughts traveled in a vicious circle 
—Bruce Allen on Great - Aunt Olivia’s 
threshold ; the coin slipped into the yellow 

handkerchief case ; the boy stuffing something 
| —was it wrapped in a handkerchief?—into 
| hiding in the pink elephant. It all dovetailed 

hideously ; but she did not open her lips to 
Great-Aunt Olivia. 

Instead she fled straight to the living room, 
| —luckily it was empty of people,—and this 
| time she did not draw back her hand from 

the elephant. The minute she touched it 
she made a discovery. The elephant was 
warm. It scarcely needed a gentle pressure 
on the hidden spring to reveal the fact that it 
was also empty. Dorothea stood still, won- 
dering. “That the elephant had been intended 
| only as a temporary hiding place was easy 
enough to guess; but why should anyone 
| choose, of the sixty times twenty-four minutes 
in a day, the one minute just before she came 
to remove the treasure? Perhaps the person 
who put it there had recently discovered that 
some one had missed it? But in that case, 
why remove it—unless, indeed, he feared that 
| Dorothea, knowing the secret spring— But 
she hed told him she knew about the spring 
five minutes after she had met him. The 
snarl was more tangled than it looked. 

Perhaps the moment had come in which to 
tell Great-Aunt Olivia what she had seen, but 
Dorothea shrank from doing that. A mental 
vision of twinkling black eyes and of a 
| friendly smile made her hesitate. Dorothea 
felt that she needed more proof. A twenty- 
dollar gold piece is not the easiest thing in the 
world for anyone to part with at a little sea- 
side village. Bruce Allen could not have 
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accomplished it in ten minutes; therefore he 
must still have the coin in his possession. 
There was nothing to do except turn herself 
into a detective. 

Thereafter Bruce Allen found himself with 
very little time at his unguardianed disposal. | 
As a watchdog Dorothea made Grace and Jane | 
look like papier-mdché puppies. His first | 
movement toward the boat precipitated a sail- | 
ing party ; his careless mention of business in | 
the village brought the whole crowd to their | 
feet; his most artfully planned disappearance 
found Dorothea and Fred, or it might be Dor- 
othea and Grace and Jane, or Dorothea and 
some one else tagging at his heels. There was 
no getting away from girls since Dorothea had 
arrived. 

She had not looked like that sort. The sort 
she had looked like, Bruce Allen found her 
now and then of an early morning when the 
Sea Gull flew before the wind over a ruftied 
sea. For Dorothea decided that before-break- 
fast sails were the best way of accounting for 
Bruce Allen’s whereabouts in the early hours, 
and sometimes in his company she forgot that 
he was a thief. He did not look or act like 

‘one. But when that thought began to comfort | 
her, she remembered that in books thieves never 
did look the part. And certainly he tried hard | 
to get away. Sometimes, in company with 
Fred or with another boy, he succeeded. His 
success would have mattered more if Dorothea 
had not known very well how to pump a boy. 

When she did not forget that he was a thief, 
Dorothea was very unhappy. More than once 
she sobbed herself to sleep. ‘‘I don’t want 
him to be a thief,’’ she murmured into her 
damp piliow. ‘‘I don’t want himi to be a thief. ’’ 
The altogether disconcerting discovery was 
that his being a thief did not remove him from 
her field of interest. She liked him still. The 
knowledge that she liked him horrified Doro- 
thea. Thoroughly ashamed of herself, she 
redoubled her activities as a detective. 

And then, as if to show her how easily it 
could be managed when he really wanted to 
manage it, Bruce Allen disappeared. He was 
not in the house or on the tennis court. So 
far as anyone knew, he had not gone to the 
village. The Sea Gull rode at her moorings. 
A dozen haunts failed to yield him. Dorothea 
fidgeted between the house and the dock. 

“*You might just as well give it up,’’ Grace 
said to her. ‘*You won’t find him.’’ 

Dorothea sighed. ‘‘I suppose so, but 1 hate 
to give it up.’’ 

‘*You’re fearfully open about it, Dot,’’ said 
Jane. ‘‘If I wanted a boy round as badly as 
you want Bruce, I’d try to conceal it.’’ 

Dorothea’s gray eyes turned from Jane to 
the other girls on the terrace. So that was 
the way they saw it. 

‘They like you better if you don’t tag them, 
Dot,’’ Grace said good-naturedly. 

‘* Anyone here want to play tennis?’’ called 
Fred. 

Dorothea wheeled on him. 
you been? Where’s Bruce?’’ 

‘**Gone up to Boston for the afternoon. 
Have a game?’’ 

‘*No, thanks. I’m tired.’’ 
Grace’s chair as she went in. 
whether they like me or not.’’ 

Dorothea mounted sadly to her room and 
cried. She ought to have told Great-Aunt 
Olivia. This amateur detective business was 
beyond a girl. She would tell her now—to- 
morrow, perhaps. Already it was too late. 
The twenty-dollar gold piece was probably 
safely disposed of. 

She came to supper with the faintest sug- 
gestion of redness at the rims of her eyes and 
a disposition utterly battered and weary. 
Bruce Allen smiled at her from across the 
table. Dorothea ignored him. She made no 
move after supper to discover what he was 
planning to do. With a book she retired to 
the terrace to read. 

Bruce himself hunted her out. ‘‘The whole 
crowd’s going to Gloucester in the motor boat. ’’ 

“*T hope you will all have a very good time. ’’ 

‘*Aren’t you coming?’’ 

‘*Not to-night. My head aches.’’ 

‘*Do your head good to be on the water. ’’ 

‘*T doubt it. Anyway, I’m not going.’’ 

“Sure? You haven’t got a grouch, have 
you?”’ 

She shook her head. 

Then she acted on impulse. ‘*What was it 
you hid in the pink elephant last Tuesday 
morning ?’’ 

‘“*How’d you know I hid anything in the 
elephant??? 

‘*T was reading on the couch in the library. 
I heard you at the window. Then I saw.’’ 

‘*Ho! On the couch opposite the mirror? 
Dead give-away, wasn’t it? Hope you liked 
my stealthy entrance. Fred and I had a par- 
leyvoo over a pin of his. The old codger 
made such a fuss about the thing I said I’d 
take care of it for a couple of days—to give 
him a rest. He got his rest all right enough. 
Went through my things till you’d have 
thought a dog had pawed ’em. Why didn’t 
you open the beast up and see?’’ 








‘*Where have 


She stopped by 
‘“*T don’t care | 





‘‘Oh, because—was the pin wrapped in a| 
handkerchief??? 

‘* Piece of tissue paper. 
rattle. ’’ 


**] see,’’ said Dorothea. ‘‘Thanks.’’ 


| 
So it wouldn’t| bold writing on the envelope of the letter to telephoned that Aunt Mary is worse. She! 


‘*Ts there any other little piece of informa- 
tion I can give you?’’ asked Bruce, politely. 
*sNot to-night. ’’ 


‘*And you won’t come? Better think twice. 


| There’s going to be a moon.’’ 


‘*I’d rather read—to-night. ’’ 

He was off, striding swiftly through the 
bushes. 

Words, words! Anyone could say words, 
thought Dorothea. She read for an hour with- 
out turning a page. 

‘‘Oh, by the way,’’ Great-Aunt Olivia said 
casually at breakfast the next morning, ‘‘I 
found what we were looking for the other day, 
Dorothea. Found it in the toe of the glass 
slipper on my dressing table. You remember 
I knew I’d put it somewhere, but just 
where —’’ 

‘*You—you found it?’’ gasped Dorothea. 

‘*T always expected to. I suppose I’d forget 
my head some day if it weren’t fastened on. 
That’s why I’m telling you now. I’ve for- 
gotten to tell you for two days already. I 
thought I’d lost a coin,’’ she explained to 
the table at large, ‘‘and as it was a good 
deal of money I asked Dorothea to help look 
for it.’’ 

“I’m very glad you have found it, Aunt 
Olivia. ’’ 

Dorothea’s voice sounded strange in her 
own ears. Under Bruce Allen’s keen gaze 
she found herself blushing hotly. 

He cornered her on the terrace after break- 
fast. ‘*‘What did you think it was I hid in 
the pink elephant?’’ he asked, relentlessly. 

‘“*T won’t tell you. Yes, I will, too—to 


punish myself for being so silly. Great-Aunt 
Olivia’s twenty-dollar gold piece. ’’ 

‘“Twenty, was it? No wonder she wanted 
to find the thing. Was that what you’ve been 
tagging me round for this week ?’’ 

‘*Of course. Why else should I tag you?’’ 

‘*No reason on earth. But I thought—never 
mind what. So you took me for a thief?’’ 

‘*Don’t talk about it. I’m going in to read.’’ 

‘**You read too much. Better go sailing.’’ 

She stared at him. ‘‘What did you say?’’ 

‘*T said you’d better go. sailing. ’’ 

‘With you?’’ 

‘*But I’m not a thief. ’’ 

“Oh, I know that! But you don’t want me 
to go sailing with you after what I thought?’’ 

‘Oh, come now! It was the books. They 
addled your brain, you know. As far as that 
goes, I thought things, too.’’ 

‘*You?’? She was astonished to see a flush 
on his dark face. ‘‘What did you think?’”’ 

He chuckled. ‘‘Thought you were gone on 
me. A fellow feels like a fool to say it out 
{loud in broad daylight. Let’s get the sillies 
out of our systems. Come sailing.’’ 

Dorothea jumped to her feet. ‘‘Oh, I will!’? 
she cried. ‘‘And you are nice. You’re nicer 
even than I thought anyone could be.’’ 

He smiled. ‘‘Now I suppose I’m to split 
the difference between that and —’’ 

‘*Don’t!’? she cried. ‘‘If you really want 
me to go sailing, you won’t so much as men- 
tion the pink elephant. ’’ 

‘*Let’s talk about a luncheon, then,’’ he said 
promptly. ‘‘Do you suppose Mary would put 





one up for us if you asked her?’’ 


AN IMPORTANT LETTER 





SS Bx Mary 


HEN one morning be- 

W fore breakfast near the 

end of the Christmas 
holidays, Mr. Scott called his 
son, Gerald, into the library, 
the boy found him seated at 
his desk, hurriedly sealing and 
stamping some letters. 

‘*T’ve just received a tele- 
gram,’’ said Mr. Seott, without 
stopping his work, ‘‘that calls 
me West immediately. I shall 
leave on the nine-o’clock train. 
I’m very sorry to go to-day, for 
I’m expecting an important busi- 
ness letter. The letter is private, 
and as I didn’t care to have it 
go to my office I had it directed ~ 
here. It’s from Longley in refer- 
ence to a railway case, and will 
probably come on that ten-thirty 
train. Let me see, school doesn’t 
begin till Monday ?’’ 

‘*No, it doesn’t, father. ’’ 

‘*So much the better. Well, 
what I want you to do is this: 
Go to the post office this morning 
and get the mail. Don’t leave 
it to Jackson, but go yourself. 
Bring the letter home and read 
it carefully. To-morrow, at 
eleven precisely, telegraph me 
in as few words as possible what 
Longley says. It’s a serious 
matter to intrust to the care of 
a boy of fifteen, but in your 
mother’s absence it seems the 
best thing to do, and I’ve gen- 
erally found you pretty trust- 
worthy. Now, Gerald, be very 
careful in this matter, for it 
means six or seven thousand 
dollars to me.’’ 

‘*T’ll do my best, sir,’’ an- 
swered Gerald, much impressed. 

‘*You’ll have to telegraph to Cranston,’’ 
went on Mr. Scott. ‘That is the first place I 
am sure of, where the message can meet me. 
1 shall be at the Central Station at eleven, 
Eastern time, ready for your message. ’’ 


ORAWN BY 


Gerald wrote down his directions in a note- | 


book, and then the two went in to their break- 
fast. 


Mr. Scott’s law office was in the city of | 
Hillsbury, but he lived at Pine Ridge, an | 


attractive suburb. His house was on the out- 
skirts of the place, set back from the street, 
with a broad slope of lawn in front. It was 
about three quarters of a mile from the post 
office, which was in the little railway station. 

When Gerald started for the mail the sky 
was: gray and the air chilly. 
show,’’ he said to himself, as he buried his 
hands in the pockets of his reefer. 

The ten-thirty train was just puffing away as 
the boy entered the station, and so he had to 
wait while the old postmaster laboriously sorted 
the mail. At last Gerald got his letters. 


There was a considerable package of them— | 


some for his mother, some for Aunt Helen, | 
one for himself and one for his father. 
Gerald felt very important as he scanned the 


|his father. The other letters he buttoned 
inside his jacket, but he carefully stowed his 





‘*Feels like | 





B. Mitchell 


HAROLD CUE 





| father’s into a deep outside pocket, where he 
| could constantly feel it with his mittened hand. 
| He ran most of the way home. 

When he reached the stone posts that marked 
the entrance to his father’s yard, he stopped, 
breathless. Miss Dole, a pretty neighbor, rosy 
in her furs, passed him. Afterwards Gerald 
remembered that as he took his hand from his 
pocket to raise his cap he felt the letter crackle. 

Just at that moment Jupiter, his big St. 
Bernard, came bounding to meet him. ‘‘Good 
old dog!’’ called Gerald. And the great crea- 
| ture sprang upon him and rolled him over in 
| the snow. 

‘*Wanta frolic? Well,old boy, here’s for it !’’ 
| And over and over tumbled Gerald and the dog. 
Then came a race across the lawn. Jupiter, 
frantic with delight, leaped and barked. In 

| the midst of the romp Gerald heard some one 
call his name from the house. 

‘“Gerry, O Gerry, come in quick !’’ 

‘“*Down, down, Jupe!’’ commanded Gerald, 

trying to quiet the dog as he ran to the house. 

His sister, Florence, stood in the open door- 

| way and shivered in the cold wind. ‘‘O Gerry, 
|I’m so glad you’ve comé!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*You had just got out of sight when mother 


wants you to drive right over and bring Aunt 
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WITH HIS HEART THUMPING HE TOOK THE JACKET 
FROM ITS HOOK, SEARCHED IT, SHOOK 
IT—BUT NO LETTER 





| 


in a big basket all ready for you. Jackson is 
harnessing, and you had better start right off.’’ 

‘*Tt?ll be an awfully cold drive, ’’ said Gerald. 
‘*T wish we could go by train.’’ 

‘You know there’s only one train up that 
stops there, and that’s gone long ago.’’ 

‘*All right. Here’s the mail!’’ 

Gerald ran to his room, took off his reefer 
and hung it in his closet. Then he put ona 
long, heavy ulster and a thick cap, which drew 
down over his ears. As he was tucking Aunt 
Helen into the sleigh with the soft fur rugs, 
he thought with a start of the letter. 

‘*Tt’s as safe in my reefer pocket as it would 
be anywhere, ’’ he said to himself. 

Aunt Mary lived in Berkeley, eight miles 
away. She was ill, and for the last three 
days Mrs. Scott had been with her. 

The wind blew cold in the travelers’ faces, 
and they had not gone far before snow began to 
fall. Faster and faster the flakes drifted down ; 
by the time Gerald and his aunt had reached 
Berkeley a blizzard had begun in earnest. 

Gerald did not reach home until late that 
evening. He had found Aunt Mary better, 
and except for the blizzard he would have been 
free to start for home at once; but the drifts 
were piling up so fast that his mother would 
not let him drive back, and so he had had to 
wait for the eight-o’clock train. Aunt Helen 
stayed in Berkeley with his mother. 

He was drowsy when he got home after his 
day of travel, and went to bed at once. 

‘*T couldn’t read that letter to-night if I 
were paid for it,’? he said to himself as he 
sleepily undressed. ‘‘And as for making any 
sense out of it —’’ 

All night the storm raged and roared round 
the house, and the snow came thick and fast. 
Toward morning the wind changed and blew 
all the clouds away, leaving a clear, blue sky 
and a white, sparkling world. 

When he was dressed, Gerald went to his 
window. ‘‘ What drifts!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘«That means some shoveling for 
Jackson and me! I had better 
see to that letter the first thing.’’ 

He went to his closet and put 
his hand into his reefer pocket. 
The letter was not there! 

With his heart thumping he 
took the jacket from its hook, 
searched it, shook it— but no 
letter. He carefully examined 
the closet and then the room. 
Still he found no letter. 

‘Then the breakfast bell rang ; 
it was a pale, frightened boy 
that greeted his sister in the 
dining room. 

‘*Why, Gerry! Are you sick ?”’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘* Florence, has anyone been 
in my room since yesterday 
noon ?”’ 

‘*Not a soul, Gerry. Why?’’ 

Gerald told her about the 
letter. 

‘*You must have dropped it 
on your way from the station,’’ 
said Florence. 

Gerald thought for a moment 
with knitted brows. ‘‘I remem- 
ber feeling it crackle when I 
spoke to Miss Dole. I must 
have drawn it partly out of my 
pocket then, and in that frolic 
with Jupiter it fell out.’’ 

‘«Then it’s somewhere in the 
yard,’’ said Florence. 

‘*Yes—and under what!’’ re- 
sponded Gerald in despair. 

They both went to the win- 
dow. It did indeed seem hope- 
less to think of finding anything 
under that weight of snow. 

‘* Well, it can’t be helped 
now,’’ said Florence. ‘‘Come, 
eat your breakfast. ’’ 

**Do you suppose I can think 
of breakfast now! Why, Florence, that letter 
is worth thousands of dollars! Besides, it is 
a trust tome. Oh, if I had only seen to it imme- 
diately !’? And Gerald groaned. ‘‘ There’s 
only one thing for it. I’ve got to shovel that 
whole lawn over. Where’s Jackson?’’ 

‘‘Why, you know he’s gone to Berkeley to 
get the horse and sleigh!’’ 

‘*T forgot. Then I’ve got to do it alone, and 
do it before eleven o’clock, too! It’ll be a close 
thing. I mustn’t waste a minute.’’ 

He stepped into the hall, but Florence ran 
after him. ‘‘Now, Gerald, be sensible! You 
certainly can’t work without eating — you 
would give right out. The time you spend 
over a good breakfast won’t be wasted.’ 

‘*You’re right,’’ said Gerald. 

The hot meal put new life into him, and 
when at last he started out in his heavy sweater 
and warm woolen cap he was hopeful. 

‘*T’ll shovel out the driveway first,’’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘Perhaps the letter dropped out 
at the entrance. ’’ 

‘The work was especially hard, for he had 


| to examine each shovelful of snow that he took 
| from near the ground. He made his way slowly 


Helen and a lot of things, which I’ve packed | 


| and laboriously down the long driveway and 


cleared a wide space about the posts, but no 
letter rewarded his efforts. 


‘*Now I shall have to go by guesswork!’’ he . 
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said with a sigh, as he looked over the 
broad expanse of lawn, which had never 
seemed so vast as it did now. 

He found as nearly as possible the place 
where he had frolicked with Jupiter, and 
marked out with his eye the course of their 
dash across the lawn. Then he began to 
shovel. 

His arms ached and his back seemed 
ready to break; his feet were wet and cold. 
Serious doubts presented themselves to his 
anxious mind. Suppose that Jupiter had 
found the letter and carried it off, or even 
chewed itup? Perhaps the wind had blown 
the letter away where it would never be 
found. 

Gerald set his teeth hard and worked on. 
He was doing all he could, and he must do 
it to the end. Florence, all bundled up, came 
out’ to encourage him and to beseech him to 
take a few moments’ rest. But Gerald would 
not listen to any such appeal. 

‘*T can’t stop one moment,’’ he said. 
after ten o’clock now.’’ 

His sister went back to the house ahd soon 
returned with a steaming cup of coffee, which 
warmed and cheered the boy. 

But his task was a hard one. It seemed 
that his weary arms could not lift another 
shovelful. The bright light on the snow made 
him feel sick and dizzy. ‘Some of his comrades 
went by and shouted to him to join them. 
Gerald shook his head without speaking. 

‘*You’ve a queer notion of fun if that’s what 
you are Cleaning off that lawn for !’’ called one 
boy. 

Gerald looked at his watch. Half past ten 
o’clock! He workedon. The quarter sounded 
from the church tower in the village. When 
he heard it he flung down his shovel in a fit of 
despair. 

‘*Tt?s no use!’’ he exclaimed. 
I ever tell father ?’’ 

His eye fell on a chestnut tree near by, and 
he suddenly remembered that Jupiter had 
thrown him against the trunk of it. He took 
up his shovel again: 

‘‘Tt?s no good!’’? he muttered hopelessly. 
‘But I’ll go round that tree just once, and 
then I’ll have to go and telegraph father that 
I’ve lost his letter !’’ 

As he was scraping about the roots in a half- 
hearted way, a glimpse of something red made 
him stoop quickly. It certainly was a postage 
stamp, bright against its white background. 

With trembling fingers he brushed away the 
loose snow that hid the envelope. It was the 
lost letter ! 

Gerald could hardly believe his eyes. After 
his long, fruitless search the envelope seemed 
a delusion of his weary brain. But there it 
was, uninjured by its packing in the dry snow, 
held safe by the root of the tree until the for- 
tunate stroke of his shovel had brought it into 
view. Gerald recognized the bold, dashing 
hand of the address. 

There. was no time to lose. It was a few 
minutes of eleven. Grasping the letter tight, 
as if he were afraid it might again vanish, he 
rushed into the house. 

‘**I have it!” he shouted to Florence, who 
clapped her hands with delight. 

Gerald threw himself down into a chair by 
the library table and tore open the envelope. 


ae It’s 


**How shall 
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AN ICELANDIC FARM 


A slip of paper and a card fell out. The paper 
was typewritten and read as follows: 
Hillsbury, December 29, 4 
Mr. E. G. Scott. ' sedi coli 
Dear Sir. Having put upon the market a new 
commodity that we think deserves notice, we 
have the pleasure of sending to our patrons the 
inclosed card asa special inducement to purchase. 
Yours most respectfully, 
L. H. Sibley, 
Retail Grocer 2 Lawson Block. 


-The card told its own story in fancy lettering: 
Save the Tin Tags! Every half-pound package 
containsone. This card, with ten tin tags attached, 


entitles the holder to one-half pound of Taylor’s 
Tasty Tea! 


The strain had been too great. Utterly over- 
come, Gerald laid his head down upon the 
table and wept for very wrath and weariness. 

That night Gerald received a post card from 
his father: 

Dear Gerald. This is only a hasty line to let you 
know that I found my important letter at the post 
office on my way to the train. It had come by the 


midnight mail. So you need not be troubled in any 
way about it. Love to all. Father. 
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REYKJAVIK—THE TOWN OF TIN HOUSES 


THE WONDERS O 





ICELAND 





by H. de Vere Stacpoole, 328Re oom 


\ K fe had left Leith Harbor in rain, but 
the clouds cleared away before we got 
abreast of Peterhead, and as we 

rounded the north coast of Scotland we steamed 

into a world of sunlight and calm summer sea. 

On the evening of the fourth day out of 
Leith I was standing in the bow when the 
first officer came up to me and, pointing straight 
ahead, said, ‘‘That’s Iceland.’’ 

He was pointing to what at first seemed a 
trace of cloud in the blue of the evening sky, 
a gray pavilion sketched above the haze. It 
was Vatna Jékull,—the great ice dome, chief 
of all the Icelandic mountains, —signaling his 
magnificence to us across eighty miles of sea. 
But he was not the first sign of land that we 
had seen. At noon that day a white tern had 
crossed our bows, and a burgomaster gull had 
come to inspect us; coveys of puffin had dived 
before the advancing ship; great gannets, 
erying as they fished, had followed us. 


A STRANGE AND MYSTERIOUS PORT 


- AT is your first impression of Iceland 
—a vision of ice in the sky and a vision 
of bird life that you can get nowhere else 
in the world. The next day, as you steam 
along that tremendous south coast, that petri- 
fied lava storm, where the hills, valleys and 
crags show scarcely a sign of life or movement, 
you get your second impression. 

At nine o’clock in the evening we rounded 
the south west cape, entered the vast Faxa Fjord 
and headed straight for Reykjavik. Daylight 
was still broad on the world, gulls followed 
us like a snowstorm, and we could see Snaefell 
cutting the sky with his twin cones eighty 
miles distant across the tremendous bay. 

I have landed at many ports in the world, 
but I have never landed at a stranger or more 
mysterious port than Reykjavik. It was almost 
midnight, yet the light was the light of after- 
noon; the landing stage was crowded with 
people who had come down to welcome the ship, 





Tae 2 pass, but they said nothing. 


yet from all that crowd there came not a sound. 
They moved aside to let us 


The men seemed of the ordi- 
nary Danish type, but the 
women, all wearing the na- 
tional dress, were a type 
apart. The Icelandic woman 
rarely smiles ; her expression 
is mournful, resigned, yet 
uplifted; you might fancy 
that yesterday some great 
national hero had met with 
a tragic death and that she 
was mourning him. 

Above all lands, Iceland is 
the place of surprises, and 
halfway up the street on the 
way to the hotel we met our 
first surprise—a Boy Scout. 
An elephant would not have 
seemed more out of keeping 
with the volcanic hills, the 
corrugated iron houses, and the midnight day 
of that strange land. The day that we spent in 
Reykjavik before we left for Thingvalla and 
the geysers was a veritable packet of surprises ; 
and the town itself, when closely examined, 
was the greatest surprise of all. 

At first glance Reykjavik seems merely a 
town of tin houses set on the sea edge of a 
lava plain, with a weird range of volcanic 
mountains behind it. In the old days, when 
the nine cones that you can count on the sky 
| line were all ablaze and answering to the flame 
of Snaefell across the bay, when the saurian 
fought the saurian on the black voleanic beach, 
the plain of Reykjavik must have presented a 
picture that the imagination may only recon- 
| Struct in part. But even to-day, when you 
| approach Iceland from the sea, the country is 
desolate enough to make Reykjavik seem like 
a lonely city of the wilderness. What manner 


A day in Reykjavik answers all those ques- 
tions, and gives you, moreover, a picture of 
high civilization. That town of tin houses 
is in reality a highly organized little city. 
When you stand at the post office and look up 
at the countless telegraph wires, you can almost 
imagine yourself in a large American city. 


The telephone links the metropolis with sea- | 
coast towns and with nearly every hamlet in | 


the land. You meet a man 
reading a newspaper—itis 
the Vizir; you meet another 
man reading a newspaper—it 
is the Isafold ; a newsboy pur- 
sues you with the Fjallkon ; 
you buy a box of matches, 
and the man wraps it up for 
you in a sheet of yesterday’s 
Ingolfur; you step out of the 
shop and you are asked to 
buy a woman-suffrage news- 
paper—the Kvennabla. 

I had come away from 
London to escape politics, 
among other things. The 
first place I was taken to in 
Reykjavik was the Parlia- 
ment House—a stone build- 
ing situated in the public 
square. Parliament was in 
session, and a man was ad- 
dressing it whom, had he not 
been speaking Icelandic, I might have mistaken 
for an Irish member of our House of Commons. 
There I met a local author of repute, who took 
me the next day to the theatre to see a play by 
a local dramatist. He also introduced me to 
an artist, who sold me a picture; then I re- 
membered that Thorvaldsen was an Icelander. 

The author took me for a walk and pointed 
out various men who to look at were fishermen 
but who in reality were poets. Through him 
I came to know that nearly every Icelander is 
a poet, and that this town by the Icelandic 
sea is a town of wonders, a centre of high 
civilization, a home of pure ideals, of hospital- 
ity, of simplicity in its best form, of kindliness, 
and of the three arts. 

Then, taking me by the arm, the author led 
me into the restaurant of Zoégas Hotel. It 
was the full tourist season, and the place was 
crowded. It was a revelation of the call that 
Iceland makes to Europe. Here was an Eng- 
lish lord, out for the salmon fishing; a pro- 
fessor of Vienna University, come to see the 
geysers; two Swiss guides, come for a moun- 
taineering expedition with Baron X of Berlin; 
Spaniards, Italians, Swedes, Norwegians, Ger- 
mans, a Dutchman, three Englishmen and an 
Irishman (myself). 

And then presently loomed up before me a 
composite man—a person so quaint and strange 
that he must have a line to himself—an Ice- 
landic-American ; an Icelander with an Amer- 
ican accent and American progressive ideas, 
yet all the time an Icelander. He is the only 
man I have ever met who, having lived twenty 
years on American soil, has retained his orig- 
inal nationality. 








BATTLE GROUND AND COUNSEL 
GROUND 


Te days later I started for the wilds on 
a pony, with a guide on another pony, 
and followed by half a dozen pack ponies 
carrying provisions, tents, cooking gear and 
fishing rods. And those wilds gave me a view of 
the mould in which the indestructible Icelandic 
character is cast. We did not bring any lamps 
or candles; we rode into endless daylight across 
the bridge that spans the Elethaar River. 

The road we took leads to Thingvalla. It 
is the only road of any account in Iceland, and 
it stretches across thirty miles of bleak plateau, 
where the melancholy ery of the whimbrel 
pursues you all the way, and where the great 
Icelandic ravens keep watch. It led us toa 








of people can possibly live there? you ask your- | 
| self. How, in the long winter evenings, do | 
| they amuse themselves, and how in the midst | 


| of that desolation do they exist? 


jumping-off place, where the plateau broke 
away and fell to a vast plain ; the silent moun- 
tains that surrounded the plain looked down 


| upon a lake, strewn with islands and still as 
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the lake of memory. It was the plain and 

the lake of ‘Thingvalla—the centre and the 

stage of all Icelandic history and legend. 

Down there Njal was burned, Njal ‘‘who 

could leap his own height with all his war 
gear and as far backwards as forwards.’’ 
Those mountains saw Snorri and Hall- 
fred the skald, and they seem to see them 
still. That is the seeret of the tremendous 
influence that the place has on the mind of 
the observer. The battle ground and counsel 
ground, where men took counsel or fought 
with axes in the time of Norman William, 
lies there untouched. The stage is still set 
for the players; they have not departed; 
they hide everywhere to the fancy, and 
their shouting fills the silence. 

Down below, following the breakneck 
path that leads to the plain, we crossed the 
bridge under which flows the Oxara River. 

‘*Look here,’’ said the guide, and pointed 
to a dark pool that, although it drew its waters 
from the rushing river, showed scarcely a ripple 
on its dark face, ‘‘this is the drowning pool 
where women were drowned in years gone by. 
Many women were drowned. It is deep.’’ 

It was deep. And as I gazed down into its 
obscurity it seemed as deep and dark as the 
mysterious history of the land that holds it. 

‘* And here, ’”’ said the guide, pausing on the 
bridge, ‘‘was once fixed the Blood Stone on 
which criminals’ backs were broken in years 
gone by. Many convicts were killed here— 
but the stone is gone, no man knows where.’’ 

Striking across the plain we came to the 
summer hotel—a tiny building with a veranda. 
On the way to it we left the little church and 
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THINGVALLA, WHERE THE OLD ICELANDIC 
OPEN-AIR COUNCILS WERE HELD 


parsonage on our left. The parson, in his 
shirt sleeves, was making hay in the little 
paddock of the parsonage. 

Magnisson, the Icelandic scholar of Cam- 
bridge in England, once told me that the plain of 
Thingvalla is the top of a vast lava bubble that 
rose slowly in the days when the world was 
made and that, failing to burst, sank and formed 
that vast level. If that is so, the creation of 
the plain of Thingvalla was a prophecy of the 
Icelandic nation—that strange bubble of hu- 
manity which in prehistoric days rose toward 
heaven with sound and fury, and which sank, 
cooling and solidifying to a level desolation 
strewn with the evidence of past power, with 
-wild flowers of thought and with the poetry 
that clings to the remnants of all great deeds. 


THE EVIL GEYSER 


To plain of Thingvalla is strewn with 
wild flowers. Soisall Iceland. You will 
find them on the most barren hillsides, on 

the plains and at the feet of the unclimbable 

ice jokulls. 

There is one thing in Iceland that tries the 
soul more than lame ponies, endless deserts, or 
food that is only an apology for English food 
—that eternal daylight of summer which pur- 
sues you even when you sleep. A friend 
told me that, while he was prospecting along 
the glittering Lang Jékull, the daylight rode 
him like a nightmare and became at last almost 
unendurable. I can quite believe him now. 
I had a full experience of it in the little hotel 
at Thingvalla, where my dreams were haunted 
by the patient daylight that stared in at me 
through the curtainless window. 

The Great Geyser is the king of all Icelandic 
sights, when he is to be seen. Even when he re- 
fuses to show himself you can feel his presence, 
just as you can feel the presence of a tiger in a 
jungle. The Great Geyser has an evil personal- 
ity ; he sulks and hides, and the only indication 
of his furious temper is the working of the 
water in the pool where he makes his home. 
The pool is banked by lava cinders, gray as 
dead leaves; it lies in a great plain that is as 
desolate as the lava mountains that surround it. 

We determined, by the sacrifice of fifty 
pounds of soap that cost a krone a pound, to 
make the geyser play, and exactly what hap- 
pened is this: We flung the soap into the geyser 
bore and saw it sink from sight. Five minutes 
passed and nothing happened, six minutes, 
seven minutes, and then—from far down in 
the bowels of the earth came a booming noise 
like the reverberation of a gong. It was the 
answer of the genie to the insult we had cast at 
him ; again, and again, and again it sounded; 











the water of the pool domed up; the dome 
burst, and with a roar that resounded from | 
the hills the Great Geyser sprang to life. The | 
earth shook with his coming, and he leaped a 
hundred feet high almost in a bound. There 
in clouds of steam he stood for one terrible 
moment, struggling like a maniac tangled in a 
sheet, sank, rose, sank again, and vanished. 
The steam clouds rolled away on the wind, 
and the plain and the sky and the hills resumed 
their sinister calm. The geyser frightens you. 
Such an outburst of fury and strength in that 
desolate region disturbs the mind of the on- 
looker. To the imagination there is something 
evil in the whole business. 

This touch of the weird and the vaguely 
wicked is not confined to the geyser basin. 
As we pushed onward under the hot summer 
sun of the following days, the basalt valleys 
showed us things that were untempestuous, yet | 
disquieting and not good to live among. For 
one thing, the basalt has this peculiarity: | 
the longitudinal and vertical splfts in it are so | 
evenly placed that the valley walls seem built 
by the hands of giants. You come across forti- | 
fications, towers and battlements among which | 
the heat-shaken air produces strange effects. | 


| just north of the Faxa Fjord, but you will not 


Point to far-off Breidavik! If you takea map 
of Iceland you will see the Breidi Fjord, lying 


see its wonders. The Icelanders declare that 
the islands of this bay cannot be numbered ; 
and I almost believe them. 

The Breidi Fjord is the paradise of the 
northern birds. If you go out on it ina sailing | 
boat you will find the days too short to exhaust | 
the marvels of the bird life. In the nesting | 
season you will see on the rocks the puffins, | 
the razorbills, the kittiwakes, the auks, and 
the long battalions of the guillemots in their | 





| white and black plumage. The kittiwakes | 


always build highest ; in the rock holes below | | 
them the puffins hide, and below the puffins 
the guillemots nest. At Grimsey you will see 
the swarming kittiwakes darkening the sun, 
and the great bird city north of Sylt is one of 
the wonders of the world. But neither at 
Grimsey nor at Sylt will you see such various 
bird life as in the island-strewn Breidi Fjord. 

There you will find the great burgomaster 
gulls and the skuas—true overlords and pirates 
| of the air. You will see the gannets flying in | 
| long strings and hear their monotonous **Clak- | 





| him two of them, and he’s asleep now. He} 
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| and island-studded and stretching from Sandur 


hired a horse and carriage and drove to Bethel. 
It was long after dark when he reached the 
house. His mother met him at the door. 
Behind her smile of welcome he could see the 
shadow of anxiety and fear. 

‘*T’ve had the doctor here,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
he left some powders to quiet him. I’ve given 


hasn’t slept for two days and nights, and he 
hasn’t eaten. Yesterday he walked the floor 
| till he was tired out, and then he seemed to 
| collapse, and ever since that he’s been in his 
| chair there in the sitting room. When he talks 
at all it’s about—you know—the trouble. I’m 
so glad you’ve come!’’ 

Weak from weariness and anxiety, she sat 
| down by the table and, burying her face in her | 
|arms, wept. It was the first time in years that | 
Ralph had seen his mother cry. Her heart | 
had always been the stoutest among them. He | 
went and sat down beside her and tried to} 
comfort her, and in a few moments she lifted | 





Why he should have become so deeply inter- 
ested in the fortunes of this family, living with 
scanty means on the little farm up among the 
Bethel hills, he could not say himself. He 
was a bachelor, and his affections had not 
hitherto been centred. Somehow Ralph, with 
his boyish enthusiasm, frankness and sincerity, 
had from the first taken hold of his deeper 
nature. And it was perhaps natural that, 
having become interested in Ralph, he should 
become equally interested in the other members 
of the family at Bethel that the boy loved. 
When two days had gone by without further 
word from Ralph, Oakford grew anxious. On 
the third day he could stand the suspense no 
longer, and late in the afternoon he ordered his 
mare saddled and brought to the door. Leaping 
on her back, he went pounding along the road 
that led toward Bethel. It was sunset when 
he reached the Orchard home. Ralph was 
standing on the porch, and when he saw who 
it was that was tying his horse to the hitching 


her face, wiped the tears from her eyes, and | post he went down to welcome him. 


was once more her old, resolute self. 
When they heard Orchard stirring in his 
chair, they went into the sitting room. 
‘*Here’s Ralph, father,’’ said Mrs. Orchard. 


At times hounds in full ery seem to be running | clak-clak !’’ mingled with the ‘‘Get away—get | My wrote him that you were not very well, 


along the sky ridges and the far mountains | 
appear to undulate and swell and sink, like a | 
troop of giant horsemen cloaked and riding | 
rapidly. I have been told that to live long out | 
there among those things disturbs the mind, 
and produces a depression and nervous dread | 
that makes it absolutely necessary to leave. | 
And what a relief it is to break from that | 
perpetual domination of the mountains and | 
valleys and to see the blessed sea again, as we | 
saw it when we struck the Breidi Fjord, —the | 
Broad Bay, to give it its English name, —blue 


away !’’ of the kittiwakes and the melancholy 
calls of the oyster catcher. Those are the only 
sounds that rise above the tune of the wind 
and the sea; and then out there you will meet, 
perhaps, the Icelandic fog—of all fogs the most 
treacherous and of all dangers the worst. 

We came back by a coasting steamer to 
| Reykjavik, and two days later we were steam- 
|ing for Leith, and Vatna Jékull was again a 
| gray pavilion in the sky, a vast temple built by 
the ice spirit above the strangest land I have 
ever seen. 
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him to Allen Jackson, 
a prominent lawyer, who had had much expe- 
rience in litigation over disputed land lines. 

‘*T don’t see how any surveyor with nothing 

except the deed before him,’’ Jackson said, 
after he had asked them many questions about 
the case, ‘‘could do anything else than run that 
division line at right angles to the warranty 
line. The only thing that will sustain Or- 
chard’s title is evidence outside of and contra- 
dictory to his deed. Who were present when 
this line was established ?’’ 

‘*No one,’’ replied Orchard, ‘‘except Brill 

and me and Owens and Old Tompkins. ’’ 

‘*What does Old Tompkins know ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing. If he did he couldn’t tell it, and 
if he could tell it he wouldn’t.’’ 

The lawyer laughed. ‘‘That bars him out. 
I don’t see what you have left except your own 
evidence and the cross in the rock. It’s a bad 
case.’” 

‘*But I built my house on this property and 
I’ve lived there for nearly eighteen years.’’ 

‘*That isn’t long enough to give you title 
under the statute. You see the trouble is that 
Brill can stand on his deed, and on a survey 
made in accordance with it. You’ve got to 
prove your title, if you prove it at all, in dero- 
gation of your deed. That isn’t an easy thing 
to do, especially when you yourself are the 
only available witness. ’’ 

‘“*T suppose that’s right,’’ Orchard said 
wearily. ‘‘Well, what’s the best thing to do?’’ 

‘*Why, I’d wait and let Brill bring his action 
in ejectment. He’ll have to do it within two 
years to avoid the running of the statute. Of 
course we could bring an action under our Act 
of Assembly, which provides that the party in 
possession may begin proceedings to settle a 
disputed title. Or we could go into a court of 
equity and ask for the reformation of the deed. 
But my advice is to wait and let Brill bring 
his action in ejectment. ’’ 

‘*All right. Meanwhile I suppose I can’t 
mortgage the property ?’’ 

‘‘No. The bank wouldn’t lend you money 
on that kind of security.’’ 

Orchard rose slowly to his feet. His face was 
gray, his eyes had a tired look in them, and 
he moved without elasticity. 

‘*Keep up the search for that old notebook 
of Clem Owens’,’’ Jackson said in parting. 
‘Tf you can find that, and it bears out your 
contention, your case is as good as won.’’ 

On the way back to Oakford’s office Orchard 
said little; he was more like a person dazed. 

‘*Well, boy,’’ he said to Ralph, when they 
were alone in the drafting room, ‘‘I guess the 
thing is hopeless. Brill’s got his foot on my 
neck now ; he’s going to keep it there. There’s 
no use in squirming. ’’ 

Ralph had never seen his father in this mood 
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Chapter Five 


ever lost his hopeful spirit. 
The boy was worried. 
‘*Don’t give up, father,’’ 
hesaid. ‘‘The thing isn’t 
settied yet, and there’s 
always a chance.’’ 
Orchard paid little at- 
tention to any words of 
encouragement. 

‘* Do you remember,’’ 
he asked, ‘‘when Adam 
pointed toward the poor- 
house over the hill that 
day and hinted that it was 
waiting for me? Well, I’m 
headed for it, straight. ’’ 

Ralph laughed a little in 
an effort to reassure his 
father, but Stanley Or- 
chard continued: 

‘*T wouldn’t so much 
mind bein’ robbed myself, 
if it weren’t robbin’ you at 
the same time. If we could 
have got you through col- 
lege the same as his boy, 
I -wouldn’t have cared. 
He might have smashed 
me after that. It would 
have been all the same. ’’ 

‘*Now, father, don’t you 
worry about that. Don’t! 
I’m well off here. I’m 
earning money. Some day, 
perhaps, I’ll go to college 
in spite of Adam Brill.’’ 

But Orchard did worry 
—nhot openly or aggres- | 
sively, but silently and de- 
spondently. He returned 
to Bethel and went about 
his accustomed tasks; but 
he had Jost his buoyancy 
of body and mind. His 
disappointment sank deeper and deeper into his 
heart and dominated his thought. There was 
nothing that he could do. Brill was silent. 
And his silence and inactivity made the situa- 
tion still more harassing. He was too shrewd 
to take immediate action, for action had its 
risks; he was playing a waiting game. 

Orchard’s farm had never served him better 
than it did that season. The hay crop, which 
he had harvested before the drought became 
severe, was rich and abundant. The field and 
garden products had never been equaled. The 
fruit trees were laden. Winter found the family 
provided with means to satisfy every want 
so far as food, shelter and clothing were con- 
cerned. But Stanley Orchard became more and 
more despondent. He seldom went abroad; 
instead he hugged his hearth or paced his floor | 
and waited for the catastrophe. When he| 
talked at all it was about his trouble. 

One evening late in the spring, when Ralph 
returned to the office from a day in the field, 
he found a letter from his mother asking him 
to come home. His father was ill. 

Ralph scribbled 2 hasty note to Mr. Oak- 





before. In no previous misfortune had the man 


and he has come up to see you.’’ 

There was a puzzled look in the man’s eyes, 
and for a moment he did not seem to under- 
stand. Then his face lighted with recognition 
and he held out his hand. 

‘“*I’m glad you’re here, Ralph,’’ he said. 
‘*They gave me some powders, and I couldn’t 
see very well at first. You’re in time for the 
wreck. It’s coming pretty soon now.’’ 

‘‘Oh, there’ll be no wreck, father !’’ replied 
Ralph assuringly. ‘‘I’ll look out for that.’’ 

**You don’t know how bad it is, my boy. 
Here I am, helpless. Your mother and Ada 
doing all the work on the place. No one to 
do any chores. It’s terrible!’’ 

‘*You forget, father,’’ interrupted Mrs. Or- 
chard. ‘‘We have Old Tompkins to feed the 
stock and do the chores. ’’ 

‘*Old Tompkins! What does he amount to? 
A babe in arms could do as much as he.can.’’ 





‘*Well,’’ Ralph said encouragingly, ‘‘I’ve 
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“I WANT YOU TO TAKE THAT MONEY AND GO TO COLLEGE 


NEXT FALL” 


come to stay a few days with you and look 
after things till you get round.’’ 

‘*Just sol Just so! While Adam Brill’s 
son is at college, getting the benefit of an edu- 
cation, my son’s doing the chores on a thirty- 
acre farm! It’s an outrage, Ralph. It’s an 
outrage! I can’t stand it!’’ 

He had started forward in his chair; his 
eyes were strained, his face had become tense, 
and his breast heaved with emotion. 

Mrs. Orchard went up to him and began to 
smooth the damp hair back from his forehead. 
‘*There, father !’’ she said soothingly. 
mind! Things are never quite so bad as they 
appear to us when we’re sick.’’ 

He was soon calmed, and by and by, under 





| the influence of the opiate, he again fell asleep. | 


| Ralph’s presence in the house obviously com- 
forted him. There was no marked improve- | 
| ment in his condition as the night wore on, but 
even in the midst of his distress he seemed to 

| find satisfaction in having his boy near him. 
Oakford was worried by the news of Stanley 
Orchard’s illness in Ralph’s hasty note. He 
| had not failed to notice the change in the 


**Never | 


‘*T wanted to learn about your father at first 
hand,’’ said Oakford. ‘*‘How is he?’’ 

Ralph described, as well as he was able, the 
nature and extent of ‘his father’s illness. 

‘‘One thing,’’ Ralph added, ‘‘seems to be on 
his mind night and day. It’s kind of taken 
possession of him.’’ 

‘*What thing is that?’’ 

‘*Why, his inability to send me to college on 
account of Mr. Brill’s claim to the property.’’ 

‘*T see. What does the doctor say ?’’ 

‘*Not much. Only that we must keep him 
quiet and free from excitement, and let the 
thing wear itself out. I think the doctor’s 
coming now.’ 

Shading his eyes with his hand he looked up 
the road. 

‘*T’1l sit on the bench under the trees here, ’’ 
said Oakford, ‘‘and when the doctor comes out 
I want to have a talk with him.’’ 

Dr. Burnside tied his horse to a fence rail, 
since the one hitching post was in use; then, 
taking his medicine case from under the seat 
of his buggy and casting a glance at the 
stranger seated under the trees, he went into 
the house. When he came out, fifteen minutes 
later, Ralph accompanied 
him; after introducing 
him to Oakford, the boy 
left the two men together ; 
but there was not much 
that the doctor could add 
to the account Ralph had 
already given of the case. 

‘*His inability to send 
his son to college is prey- 
ing terribly on his mind, ’’ 
said Dr. Burnside. ‘‘Asa 
rule the mental obsession 
in these cases is symptom- 
atic only. In Orchard’s 
case I am inclined to think 
it is causative. If we could 
relieve his mind from this 
particular pressure, I be- 
lieve he would get well.’’ 

‘In other words, if the 
fact that his son has been 
prevented from going to 
college brought on his ill- 
ness, then the fact that 
his son can and will go to 
college will cure him?’’ 

‘*Exactly. That would 
do more for him than all 
the medicine I could dose 
him with.’’ 

‘*Ralph informs me that 
you have directed that the 
patient be kept quiet and 
wholly free from excite- 
ment?’ 

‘* Yes, I think that is 
advisable. ’’ 

‘* Suppose the excite- 
ment were owing to favor- 
able news?’’ 

‘That would be differ- 
ent; it might be the best 
thing that could happen 
to him.’’ 

‘*Will you wait here a few minutes till I can 
have a little talk with Ralph and his mother ?”’ 

‘Yes. I’ve been driving pretty much all 
day, and I want to take a little rest before I 
go back to Little Bethel.’’ 

Oakford beckoned to Ralph, who was wait- 
ing on the porch, and the boy came quickly to 
where the two men were. 

‘*Ralph,’’ said the surveyor, ‘Show much 
have you saved in the last two years?’’ 

The question was so abrupt and unexpected 
that for a moment Ralph hesitated; then he 
replied frankly: ‘ 

‘*Between four and five hundred dollars. ’’ 

‘*T want you to take that money and go to 
college next fall.’’ 

‘*But,’’ Ralph answered hesitatingly, ‘‘I 
was going to use part of that, the greater part, 
in repairing the house here, if father succeeds 
in holding the title.’’ 

| ‘*He may not succeed. If he does, the money 
| will do him more good put into your education 
, than put into his house.’’ 
| ‘*But, Mr. Oakford, I — 

‘*No buts or ifs. I’ve thought it all over 





ford, and, without waiting to eat his supper, | | man when he had seen him from time to time. and I’ve made up my mind. You’re to enter 
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the engineering school at the university this 
coming fall. You’ll have money enough to 
carry you through the first year. I’ll see that 
you get enough more to complete the course. a 

Again the boy thought quickly before reply- 
ing. The proposal, coming ‘so suddenly, so 
unexpectedly, confused him. 

‘*T couldn’t let you do that. You’ve done 
too much for us already. I shouldn’t feel —’’ 

Here the doctor interrupted: ‘‘Don’t turn 
down that offer, Ralph. I see what Mr. Oak- 
ford has in mind. He intends not only to 
benefit you but to save your father to his 
family. Don’t hesitate. Don’t!’ 

But Ralph did hesitate. He could not grasp 
the meaning of it as readily as the doctor did. 
He looked slowly from one man to the other. 
What he saw in their eyes decided him. 

‘*T will do as you say,’’ he replied. 

‘*Good!’? exclaimed Oakford. ‘‘Now tell 
your mother that I want to see her for a 
minute. ’’ ‘ 

Ralph went to call his mother, and when she 
appeared on the porch the surveyor went to 
meet her. 

‘*You’re so kind to come to see us in our 
trouble, ’’ she said as she descended the steps. 
‘*Ralph says you wish to speak to me.’’ 

‘*Yes. Dr. Burnside and I have decided 
that your son must go to college this fall.’’ 

‘*Quite right, Mrs. Orchard, ’’ said the doctor, 
who had come up. ‘‘It is Mr. Oakford’s pre- 
scription, and I have heartily indorsed it.’’ 

She looked wonderingly at the two men, and 
Oakford hastened to explain. He told her of 
the effect the news would probably have upon 
her husband. 

‘*Tt’s no new plan on my part, ’’ he declared. 
‘*T’ve been contemplating the thing for a long 
time. Iam simply putting it into effect sooner 
tian I would otherwise have done. ’’ 4 

What could she do except yield to their per- 
suasions? It was all so reasonable, so generous, 
so heaven sent. 

“So far, so good,’’ said Oakford. ‘‘Now 
let’s go in and see Stanley. ’’ 

Orchard was in the sitting room. He was 
still bolstered up in hiseasy-chair. He refused 
to lie down lest he should never again be able 
to rise. Ada had brought in the lighted lamp 
and put it on the table in the middle of the 
room. Shadows fell across the sick man’s face 
and lay heavily on his closed eyes. When Mrs. 
Orchard and the surveyor entered, he looked 
up wearily. 

‘*Father,’’ said Mrs. Orchard, trying to con- 
trol her voice, ‘‘Mr. Oakford has come to see 
you. ”” 

He recognized his visitor in a moment, and 
held out a limp hand in greeting. 

‘*I!’m sorry you’re feeling so miserable, ’’ 
‘said Oakford. ‘‘What seems to be the matter? 
Tell me exactly, can’t you, just what the 
trouble is?’’ 

‘* Trouble!?? echoed Orchard. ‘‘It ain’t 
trouble, Mr. Oakford, it’s agony. I can stand 
trouble. I’ve stood lots of it. But when it 
comes to robbin’ my boy: of his education, the 
way Adam Brill’s done it, that’s killing me, 
Mr. Oakford, that’s killing me.’’ 

His voice trembled and broke, and ready 
tears filled his eyes. 

‘*That’s nonsense, Orchard. Adam Brill 
has no power to prevent your son from going 
to college. ’’ 

‘*But he’s done it. He’s done it.’’ 

‘*Then he shall do it no longer. Ralph is 
going to college this fall.’’ 

“‘What? What’s that?’’ 

The sick man straightened up in his chair 
and shot a frightened look at Oakford. 

“T say Ralph is going to college this fall; 
it’s all settled. He knows it. His mother 
knows it. Dr. Burnside knows it. And now 

you know it.’’ 

‘*Where does the money come from?’’ 

‘*He has enough to carry him through the 
first year, and some friends of his and yours 
are going to back him for the rest of the course. 
It’s all settled. You couldn’t change that plan 
if you fought it from now till Christmas !’’ 

‘*Ralph has friends, I have friends, that’! put 
my boy on an even footing with Adam Brill’s? 
John Oakford, you’re not lying to me?’’ 

‘*T was never more in earnest in my life.’’ 

Orchard was sitting bolt upright now; his 
hands clenched the arms of the chair on either 
side. He turned his eager gaze upon his wife. 

‘*Mother !’’ he cried. 

She went to him and knelt on the floor at 
his side and hid her face in his lap. 

A minute later Ralph and Dr. Burnside 
came into the room and confirmed Oakford’s 
declaration. 

‘*You’d better take another one of those 
powders to-night, Orchard,’’ the doctor said, 
looking at his patient’s beaming countenance. 
‘** To-morrow night you won’t need any. 
You'll sleep without it. ’’ 

‘*Mother, ”’ said Orchard, after a little, ‘‘can 
I have that piece of chicken I wouldn’t eat at 
dinner time? I’m hungry.’ 

Twelve miles down the river road, in moon- 
light and shadow, through the marvelous May 
night, John Oakford rode back to Mooresville. 

And only once before in his life had his heart 
been as light and his thought as gay as now, 
and that, too, was when he had done a good 
deed to help a fellow man in misfortune. 


AFTER THE FLASH 
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Jimmy !”” 

It was after eleven o’clock on a hot 
morning in June. The four steel workers— 
Frank Boutwell, the foreman, Alex Farris, 
the subforeman, or ‘‘pusher,’’ and Con Heath 
and Jimmy McKay, the ‘‘connecters’’—stood 
on a platform of loose planks almost two hun- 
dred feet in the air, putting the last bolt into 
a splice plate. They were framing in the 
‘**‘cage’’ of tower 84. 

Eighty-four, the highest transmission tower 
of the Eastern Hydroelectric Power Com- 
pany, stood on a little sandy island in the 
Androscoggin below Borden’s 
Ferry. The line had been built 
toward it from each end; when 
84 was finished, the system would 
be complete. 

The planks rested on the hori- 
zontal cross. braces that formed 
the sides of a six-foot square and 
that connected the tops of four 
steel legs one hundred and 
ninety feet high. At each cor- 
ner a perpendicular strip of 
angle iron, twenty feet long, was 
bolted to the top of the leg by 
means of a splice plate. To the 
summit of each strip was fas- 
tened a hoisting block, from 
which two ropes dangled to the 
ground. From one strip of angle 
iron fluttered an American flag. 
The men worked as uncon- 
cernedly as if they were on the 
ground. Their sleeveless jerseys 
gave free play to their muscular, 
sun-browned arms. ‘They wore 
‘*sneakers’? — for leather soles 
are likely to slip on iron, and a 
single slip might costa life. All 
were strong and active, but 
Farris, the pusher, stood out 
among them as a man of unusual 
strength. He was more than 
six feet tall and had very long 
arms ; he had once been a sailor. 

At last the bolt was in and the 
nut screwed up tight. The men 
stopped a minute to rest and 
cool off. Farris wiped the per- 
spiration from his forehead. 

‘* Whéw, but it’s hot!’’ he 
remarked to Boutwell. ‘‘ Re- 
minds me of the skysail yard of 
the old Aryan, when we crossed 
the line. ’’ 

Far below, the six members of 
the ground crew, or ‘‘bull gang,’’ were prepar- 
ing to send up the cross braces that would 
hold together the four @olumns just erected. 
The cage would then be ready to support 
its three thirty-six-foot horizontal cross arms, 
each end of which would bear two high-tension 
wires. 

Hitherto the morning had been breathless 
and the sun bright and hot; but now a mass 
of black clouds came rolling down the valley, 
preceded by a strong, cool wind. The foreman 
looked apprehensively toward them. 

‘*Means trouble for us, I’m afraid; but rain, 
shine, or blow great guns, we’ve got to finish 
this cage before night.’’ 

''The work was being done under a forfeiture 
contract that imposed a penalty of twenty-five 
dollars for every day lost and that carried a 
bonus of the same amount for every day gained. 
They were now two days ahead, and wished 
to hold that advantage, since it meant an extra 
dollar a day to each man. Besides, a gale 
might work havoc with the unbraced columns 
of the cage. 

There was some delay below. Meanwhile 
the thunderclouds, rolling on rapidly, blotted 
out the sun. Impatiently Boutwell leaned over 
to look down. 

‘*Lively with that steel!’’ he cried. 

One of the tenders waved his arm and 
shouted, but his words were drowned in the 
roar of the wind. The foreman turned to 
Farris. 

‘*Looks pretty black, doesn’t it, Alex? Guess 
we’re in for a drenching; but we’ll weather it 
all right. ’’ 


ee es ME on with that spud wrench, 
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remarked the pusher. 

‘*Too good for us, if the lightning strikes it,’’ 
was Boutwell’s reply. ‘‘Here it comes!’’ 

With a crash of thunder the storm burst, and 
almost in a moment the rain was falling in 
torrents and the wind was blowing furiously. 

‘*Look out for yourselves, boys!’’ shouted 
the foreman. ‘‘Grab the columns and hang 
on hard!’’ 

Each man sprang for a corner, clutched an 
upright, and, planting his feet firmly on the 
cross braces, held on for his life. The rope 
ladder, fastened midway of one of the braces 
and hanging loosely down over the partly com- 
pleted permanent ladder a few yards below, 





TO BE CONTINUED. /\ whipped out in the gale like the tail of a kite. 


Everything loose began to go. First a plank 
that weighed at least fifty pounds flew out 
from the braces and scaled downward, then a 
second plank whirled away, and a moment 
later a block and rope went, with two or three 
loose bolts and wrenches. Before long the 
entire platform had gone. 

The first thought of the men aloft had been 
for their fellows on the ground. Farris shouted 
the familiar warning of the steel worker, 
‘*Heads up!’’ and saw the men below spring 
to windward, away from the death and de- 
struction raining from above. 

Farris glanced round at his mates. The two | 





loosely ‘backward ever his belt; t'ke-a sack of 
meal. But it was something else that almost 
stopped the pusher’s breath. 

Boutwell’s belt, drawn tight against the angle 
iron, was unbuckled! The lightning had caught 
him as he was drawing the ieather strap 
through the clasp. Midway in the act he had 
been struck senseless. 

The buckle point pressed hard against the 
leather. Even as Farris looked it moved 
slowly. Forasecond it caught and hung, then 
slipped again. A little more, and the foreman 
would topple backward and plunge one hun- 
dred and ninety feet straight down to certain 
death. 

Farris heard a rushing; the wind was com- 
ing again. A second might seal the foreman’s 
fate. 

With a sureness born of experience on slip- 
pery spars high above reeling decks, Farris 
hurled himself straight toward the column 
from which Boutwell hung. His left foot, in 





HE SLIPPED HIS RIGHT ARM ROUND THE FOREMAN'’S 


its rubber ‘‘sneaker,’’ caught 
the brace firmly and his left 
hand closed round the angle 
iron. He slipped his right arm 
round the foreman’s body under 
the armpits and pulled it up- 
ward. 

For a moment his left hand, 
clinging to the slippery column, 
was the sole support of two 
lives. Then with a mighty 
effort he heaved Boutwell’s in- 
ert form upright, caught the iron 
with his other hand, crushed 
the insensible foreman against 
it, and held on. 

Again the gale was on them 
with the shriek of a typhoon. 
From directly overhead came a 
blaze of lightning, a rattling 
fusillade of thunder. Gust after 
gust set the slim columns strain- 
ing at their splice plates until 
it did not seem that the thin 
angle irons could stand the test. 
They swayed sickeningly, and 
Farris held his breath. At the 
top of the column over his head 
the flag snapped and fluttered. 

Half regaining his conscious- 
ness, Boutwell began to strug- 
gle. He was strong, and Farris 
had all he could do to hold 
him. The foreman seemed to 
be partly crazed by the shock, 
for as he tried to throw off 
Farris’s arm he muttered: 

‘“*Let go—let go—let me 
alone !?? 

‘* Keep quiet, Frank, won’t 
you?’’ the pusher implored. 
**You’ll have us both off.’’ 

But the dazed Boutwell kept 
on struggling. He surged sud- 

: denly against Farris, and the 
connecters, Heath and McKay, had stuck the | latter’s left hand slipped off the column. 
sharp-ended handles of their spud wrenches | Fortunately, he regained his grip. 


BODY ... AND PULLED IT UPWARD 


through the bolt holes in the angle irons above 
their heads, and had locked their fingers firmly 
over them. 

Boutwell, the foreman, had no wrench. 
Hugging the column against his body, he was 


‘*Hold fast, Alex !’’ 

It was McKay that spoke. Farris knew that 
the connecters were watching him, but he 
realized that they could give him no help; 
he had to. stand with one foot on each cross 


‘*This tower’d make a good lightning rod,”’ | 


fumbling at his belt. The belt happened to be | brace, and so there was no room for anyone 
unusually long, and he evidently intended to | else at the upright. 
buckle it round himself and the iron for addi- | Desperately Farris squeezed the foreman’s 
tional safety. | body against the iron in a bear’s hug. The 
The pusher ran his hand along his own belt, | sharp edges cut his hands until they bled, but 
but his wrench was gone from its ring. So he | he clung only the harder. Below him he could 
pulled out his driftpin, shaped like the stick see the steel framework streaming with water, 
with which boys play ‘‘three-old-cat,’’ and | and dimly through the vapors could make out 
tried to push it through the bolt holes above | the ground. 
his head; but the bulging middle of the pin| Another flash! Another stunning report! 
prevented it from going through. Dropping | The tower had been struck again. 
it into his pocket, he hooked his fingersthrough| Farris’s hands tingled and forked pains 
the bolt holes. | Stabbed his body. Dazed and benumbed, he 
By this time a hurricane was howling round | felt his strength ebbing; he could not restrain 
them and the whole tower trembled as if it | the struggling foreman much longer. Another 
were about to topple over. Hail began to sting | flash might bring death to both. 
the men’s faces and hands. They had no| Down swooped a furious blast. The pusher 
means of protecting themselves, but they bore | summoned the last remnants of his strength 
their punishment doggedly. | to meet it; after that effort he should have to 
Blacker and blacker grew the clouds; nearer | let go, for he knew he would be able to hold 
and louder rumbled the thunder. Farris caught | on no longer. 
a momentary glimpse of the bull gang scatter-| But it was the last effort of the storm. The 
ing for shelter. Then the ground disappeared | gale ceased as suddenly as it had come; the 
in the smother. | Tain stopped, the clouds cleared away. On 
Suddenly out of an inky mass close overhead | the ground stood the bull gang, with their 
shot a single blinding flash. For a moment | faces turned anxiously upward. A cheer burst 
| the pusher was stunned, paralyzed. His skin | from them as they saw their mates clinging in 
| prickled with fiery needles. The slippery iron | safety two hundred feet above them. - 
| under his hands seemed to burn red-hot. He! Gradually Boutwell’s senses came back ; but 
| swayed backward, —almost lost his hold,—re- he was still weak and shaken from the light- 
| covered himself, and locked his fingers tighter ning stroke. 
| about the column. The ropes from the block hung close by. 
| Looking round, Farris saw Heath, opposite, ‘‘Here, Jimmy!’’ said Farris. ‘‘Tiea bow- 
| him, clinging numbly to his upright. McKay, line in the end of this rope, will you?”’ 
| six feet to the left, was also holding on, appar- | McKay tied the knot, and they dropped the 
|ently unharmed. At that moment Farris. saw |loop over Boutwell’s head and tightened it 
| MeKay’s eyes fasten on Boutwell’s corner. | under his arms. 
The connecter’s jaw dropped and a look of| ‘‘Lower away!’’ shouted the pusher to the 
horror overspread his face. | tenders below. 
‘Frank! Frank!’’ he cried. e | Soon Boutwell stood safe onthe ground. He 
As Farris swung about quickly, a sudden was in no condition to do any more work that 
chill ran over him. The foreman was insen- | day, and so another man took his place. 
sible. His head drooped on his right shoulder, Led by Farris, the gang collected the scattered 
his face was pale and his eyes were closed. | gear and rebuilt the platform. The next morn- 
His feet still rested on the cross braces; but | ing they began work bright and early, and 
his knees bowed out and his body slumped by night had completed the tower. 
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THE PEACE PROPOSAL 


"Tee Kaiser opened a world of possibili- 

ties when he launched his proposal that 

the belligerents meet and discuss peace. 

History may never be able to reveal what was 

uppermost in his mind. Was it a sincere con- 

viction that Germany had reached such a posi- 

| tion of supremacy in the field that its enemies 

| must be correspondingly conscious of defeat, 

| and therefore ready to accept what Germany 

| regarded as moderate terms? Or was it that 

Germany had begun to perceive such a lessen- 

ing of its own strength as pointed to a rapidly 

approaching exhaustion, and that he hoped to 

delude his adversaries by brave words? Be- 

: , tween those two extremes there is room for 

shaded portion. Uus map urducales a district eg a score of theories, among which one man’s 
on ore + 

guess is as good as another’s. 

FACT AND COMMENT But even if we knew what prompted the 

notes, we should still be ignorant of what the 

E who is made by an opportunity is uSU-| Kaiser hoped to accomplish by the step. 

ally the one who made the opportunity. Those who not only suspect but condemn 

sean totale Tiger iia everything that the Kaiser does are convinced 

Call it “Being Cruel to the Lamb.” that he did not expect his offer to be received 

ae anywhere with favor, but that he put it forth 

MAN is ashamed of good actions only | Solely with the intention of persuading the 

when he is where he should be ashamed | world that his enemies, by rejecting it, made 

to be. themselves responsible for prolonging the war. 

. The more common belief is that, although the 

‘THE Lorquin Natural History Club of Los | Kaiser could hardly have hoped for immediate 

Angeles has placed signs at many points success, he did expect that the idea, even if 


in the mountains of southern California urging : 2 2 ‘ 
that harmless snakes be protected. The signs | *™porarily rejected, might germinate and 


read, ‘‘Do not kill harmless snakes. They | fructify hereafter. 
destroy disease - bearing rodent pests. The} Following closely upon the German sugges- 
only harmful snakes in California are rattle- | tion came the note of President Wilson asking 
snakes.’’ In time we may learn that, like birds, | the belligerent governments to disclose, each 
harmless snakes are among the best animal | for itself, what they would regard as accept- 
friends the farmer has. able or debatable terms of peace. The note 
er was received in some quarters with suspicion 
f  phderage suggestion as to naming the | 4nq even with anger and dismay; in others 


vessels of our growing navy, besides the with vary < 
seas : rying degrees of sympathy. At the 
suggestion that the names of our earliest fight-| + of writing there is little hope that it will 


ing vessels be revived, is that ships of a certain ; 
class be named for famous Indians. There are | have an immediate effect, or even a remote 


numerous vessels with Indian names now, but | effect, in bringing the warring nations into 
they are named after states and cities; but | conference, and so making nearer the prospect 
Powhatan, Pontiac, Tecumseh and Black | of peace. 
Hawk are names that would well befit the| Of course the real question is, Can the war 
American navy. i end before there is a decisive victory for one 
OW easily people are misled! Because the or the other side? It seems unlikely. No 
price of butter is high, the manufacturers one of the Entente powers can be pacified by 
of oleomargarine are clamoring to have the tax |#"Y concession that Germany may offer to 
removed from their product. What they fail| ther members of the group. Would the 
to disclose is that the tax on oleomargarine that | Kaiser make any offer concerning Belgium 
is not colored to imitate butter is very low. It | that England would accept, unless his African 
is only on the product that is made to look as | colonies were returned to him? And what 
much as possible like real butter that the tax| would the British colonies in South Africa 
is omer ae nati high for yn ee ~% say to that? Furthermore, if that matter 
It is Mathis well to ikea” mu’ | were armnnget, what advantage would % be:t0 
as Russia? Then, as to Russian Poland—will 
HE assertion that the $6150 recently paia | @¢'™™4ny withdraw its plan, scarcely a month 
for Langwater Dairymaid in North Easton, old, to set bed a kingdom dependent upon its 
Massachusetts, was the highest price ever paid | Will in Russian territory; or will Russia con- 
for a cow has not been allowed to go un-| sent to a peace as long as that plan stands? 
challenged. Two readers of The Companion | There is Serbia, too. Is Austria to be per- 
have written to tell us of sales at higher prices, | mitted to extinguish the nationality of the 
and it is not unlikely that there have been} Serbs, or must Austria accept defeat on the 
mesg ager = a _— yao the | one point on which it entered the war? 
wo-year-0 eifer sold at West Liberty in : : F 
that state in 1878 or 1879 for $7200; and another ar aaa e pesbaersancn i ie 
friend in Mississippi reminds us that the Jersey 4 Sheik , 
Lady Viola was sold not long ago for $7000. before, to be decided ; or is it not to be decided, 
ee but left for future wars to decide? What of 
T is suggested by M. Eugene Brieux of the claim of Italy to Trent and to Trieste? 
the French Academy that the government | What of Alsace-Lorraine? What of Montene- 
establish an official marriage agency, to supply | gro? There is scarcely room for compromise 
eligible young women with husbands after | on any one of these questions, and accordingly 


the war. Before the war there were about | no ‘‘reasonable’’ basis of peace by agreement. 
200,000 more single men above the age of | dle 


twenty - five than single women. Now, of 
THE IRON OF LORRAINE 


course, the women outnumber the men. M. 

Brieux believes that there would be many more 
T is unfortunate for the future peace of 
Europe that by far the best iron fields 


marriages if some wholly trustworthy agency | I 
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existed to bring young people together. He | 
also makes the interesting suggestion that the | 
dower be abolished as a national custom. | 
The lack of a marriage portion has always | Germany lie exactly on the present frontier of 
been the great barrier to the matrimonial the two countries. A good many Frenchmen 
hopes of Frenchwomen of the middle and | believe that the Germans’ hope of seizing per- 
lower classes. manently the part of these fields that lies in 
French Lorraine was one of the real causes of 
| the present war, and the reason that last winter 
States—the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society | determined them to attack at Verdun, instead 
and the Provident Institutions for Savings in of at some point nearer Paris. Certainly, 
the Town of Boston. From the small begin- | thoughtful writers, both French and German, 
ning of 1816 have grown the 2159 savings banks discuss the subject very frankly, and point out 
in the country, with their 10,686,000 depositors | to their respective countries how fatal the final 
and $4,700,000,000 in deposits. But those surrender of any part of this disputed territory 
en = keertongpar ts ee cag vii | would be to the prosperity of their nation. 
irift, for th are 4,793,670 savings deposi- | ; ; ; : 
tors in the national banks, with $919, 731,000 | Pym ment ‘aus Pome gga 
to their credit; 3,400,000 such depositors, with | Teen ge y 
$600, 000,000 to their credit in state banks, | country that hopes to maintain itself as an 
and 2,500,000 savings depositors, with $1,053, - | ‘2dustrial power ; and the last ten years have 
000,000 to their credit in the trust companies, | Proved that such a supply is eyen more neces- 
Moreover, there are 612,000 depositors in the | sary in war than in peace. The Germans 
postal savings system, with $90,000, 000 to their | admit that without the iron of the Metz and 


AST month occurred the centenary of the 
two oldest savings banks in the. United 


that are accessible either to France or to | 





Thionville regions (which they thriftily took 
from France after the war of 1870) they would 
have been unable to supply their armies with 
the incredible quantity of guns and ammuni- 
tion that modern fighting requires. France 
has kept up only because the British navy has 
kept the seas open for the import of iron; its 
own mines in the basins of Briey and Longwy 
have been in the hands of the Germans ever 
since tlie war began. 

Now, neither France nor. Germany is rich 
in iron outside the Lorraine fields. The year 
before the war France produced nearly 22, - 
000,000 metric tons of iron, and Germany dug 
more than 28,500,000 tons from its mines. If 
Lorraine were all French, the figures would 
have been 43,000,000 tons for France and 7, 500, - 
000 tons for Germany. If Lorraine were all 
German, that country would have had 48, 500, - 
000 tons to 2,000,000 tons for France. The 
figures explain why the two nations will 
fight to exhaustion rather than surrender any 
territory that they now hold in Lorraine. 

The question of coal is less critical, for the 
coal fields of the Saar— part of which was 
French until the fall of Napoleon—are farther 
from the border, and are not essential to Ger- 
many, although they would be very useful to 
France, which has very little coal of its own, 
and which has, largely for that reason, seen 
itself outstripped in the industrial race by 
Germany. 

It begins to appear, however, that neither 
power is likely to gain any territorial advan- 
tage in Lorraine asa result of this war. Peace 
is likely to leave the frontier still cutting the 
precious fields of iron very nearly in half. 
But unless Europe is wise enough to find a 
way out of its national envies and: jealousies, 
the time may come in the .not far distant 
future when the prize will seem rich enough 
to one country or the other to justify another 
war of aggression and conquest. 
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TWO ARE COMPANY 


LL of us feel the truth of the old proverb, 
and this in reference not only to that 
ever -intrusive and superfluous third 

but to the difference that always exists be- 
tween the quiet society of you and me and 
any larger gathering whatsoever. 

Really intimate conversation is seldom, if 
ever, possible with more than two persons. 
In a general social assemblage we may have 
brilliant wit and vigorous argument, and in- 
telligence may be stimulated to a higher and a 
more showy activity than is possible in quiet 
corners; but the simple, direct interchange of 
intimate thought, the communication of soul 
for soul, of one real personal experience for 
another, hardly takes place when more than 
two are present. 

Women, with their delicate social sense, 
understand all these things best. Mme. 
d’ Arblay, a woman of world-wide observation, 
remarks of an acquaintance, ‘‘I determined, 
however, to avoid all téte-d-tétes with him 
whatsoever, as much as was in my power. 
How very few people are fit for them, no one 
living in trios and quartettes can imagine. ’’ 

Mme. d’Arblay is perfectly right. There 
are people who are created to live with many, 
people who seem to be warmed and kindled 
by the presence of a crowd, who glitter and 
sparkle, overflow with witty retort and pleas- 
ant anecdote and song and mirth and laughter. 
You get those same people by themselves and 
think what a gold mine of amusement awaits 
you, and they flat out to nothing, like a burst 
balloon. Again, there are others, as we all 
know, who in general society sit quiet and 
listen, who seem dull and unpromising and 
socially quite hopeless. If we are left alone 
with them, we feel at first that a heavy burden 
has fallen upon our shoulders. Then we find 
suddenly that they have seen many things 
and felt many things and can make us see and 
feel them. They may even give us that 
greatest of all delights of conversation, the 
sense that some one else sees and feels and 
thinks as we do. 

Never set a person down as dull until you 
| have tried him alone; and even if the duologue 
| fails, do not be too sure which is the dull one. 


oe 


THE NURSERY OF GENIUS 
"Tam late Sir Hiram Maxim and _ his 





almost equally well-known brother, Mr. 

Hudson Maxim, were born each in a 
little town in Maine so small and inconspicuotis 
that but for its famous son it might never have 
been heard of. In their young days poverty and 
privation were frequent visitors and familiar 
friends. Schooling was scant and inefficient ; 





toys, if there were any, were homemade, and 
recreations were personal and individual rather 
than organized. Yet out of that seemingly 
hostile environment rose two men who will 
be classed with the great inventive geniuses. 
How did it happen? The newspapers have 
had more-or less to say about it. Some of 
them are asking whether our little back- 
country towns are still raising mechanical 
geniuses. Most of them think not. A pro- 
fessor in Clark University, in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, —a city rich in great industries 
and diversified products of inventive brains, — 
believes that we are losing our mechanical 
supremacy to Swedes, Germans, Frenchmen, 
Danes, Italians and Greeks, because we let our 
sons fritter away too much time in school and 
college athletics, and allow them to grow up 
with the idea that selling bonds is a better job 
than ‘‘bossing’’ a machine shop. 

Probably some of the criticism is pertinent, 
but the most of it fails to go to the root of the 
matter. The great advantage of boys from 
‘‘up Sangerville way,’’ where the Maxims 
were born, is that they have no ‘‘advantages. ’” 
They must do things for themselves, and by 
doing them they learn. The curse of incipient 
genius is the mechanical toy. How can you 
expect a boy to be permanently interested in 
engines if you give him a toy engine, complete 
and ready to run, and continue to surfeit his 
mechanical appetite with motor boats and 
hook-and-ladder trucks and miniature auto- 
mobiles? They appeal only to the curiosity, 
not to the imagination. Give the same boy a 
brook, and a little lumber, and tools enough 
to build a dam and a water wheel, and see 
how he will ‘‘go to it’?! That gives hima 
chance to do something with his own hands 
and his own brain,—a chance to make experi- 
ments, exercise his imagination and learn by 
his mistakes, —and that, say what you please, 
is the only way in which we ever really learn 
anything in this world. 

There is another phase of the matter that 
none of the newspapers seem to have noticed: 
the passing of the mechanical period into what 
may be called the electrical and chemical 
period. It would, of course, be absurd to say 
that all the great inventions have been made, 
but it is quite just to say that the field is much 
better covered now than it was when the 
Maxims were boys. The young men of to-day 
who go to technical training schools are getting 


mineralogy than in mechanics, and all three 
are inexhaustible fields. Perhaps our great 
inventors of the next generation will find their 
occupation there rather than at the lathe, 
Nevertheless, one of the-best presents that 
you can give a real boy is still a good sharp 
pocketknife. e° 


TO SPREAD FRENCH THOUGHT 


F the various plans announced by the 

belligerent groups for prolonging the 

war after the war, the least pernicious 
is that which the French intellectuals propose, 
the object of which is to promote in foreign 
lands a knowledge of French thought and 
French literature. Before the war Germany 
industriously carried on an educational propa- 
ganda in the United States and elsewhere; 
France never did. Now the French intel- 
lectuals are convinced that it is desirable to 
undertake such a movement, in order both to 
combat the further spread of ‘Teutonic influ- 
ences at the end of the war and to arouse in 
foreign countries sympathy with the ideals of 
the Latin races. 

An organization called the Comité du Livre 
is to carry out a definitely formulated plan. 
Branch committees are to be started in foreign 
countries and to form collectively ‘‘an intel- 
lectual federation destined to oppose every- 
where German predominance.’’ The Comité 
will issue bibliographies of French works and 
will publish annually three special catalogues: 
one devoted to children’s books, one to works 
for scholars and students, and one to works for 
‘*the man of taste.’’ 

For circulation in the United States there 
is to be prepared a catalogue of more than 
three thousand titles, and in addition special 
catalogues are to be published, ‘‘in order to 
combat efticaciously the immense advertisement 
made of the intellectual production of Germany 
by the thirty thousand catalogues distributed 
free each year among the booksellers of the 
two hemispheres by the aid of the grand com- 
mission houses of Leipzic.’’ 

Americans will surely welcome the increased 
facilities for acquiring further knowledge of a 
people for whom, in consequence of the events 
of the last three years, they have the deepest 
sympathy and the highest admiration. They 





will hope, however, that the end of the war 


more work in electricity and chemistry and. 









































































































































































































will mean the birth of a new internationalism, 
such as M. Romain Rolland, most distinguished 
of living French authors, is now preaching 
from his exile in Switzerland, and that the 
propaganda of one nation as opposed to that 


of another will then prove superfluous and) 


obsolete. 


ae" 
CURRENT EVENTS 


AILWAY MATTERS.—On December 23 

the Federal Board of Arbitration filed a 
report on the demand of the railway switch- 
men for improved conditions of labor and of 
pay. The board awarded an eight-hour day 
instead of a ten-hour day, gave the men an 
increase of five cents an hour, and decided that 
overtime should be paid for pro rata. 


Ss 


HIPPING BOARD.—On December 22 
President Wilson appointed the board that 
is to organize the government shipping corpo- 
ration authorized by Con- 
gress. ‘The five members 
are William Denman of 
San Francisco, an admi- 
ralty lawyer, Bernard N. 
Baker of Baltimore, long 
president of the Atlantic 
Transport Line, John A. 
Donald of New York, also 
an experienced shipping 
man, John B. White of 
Kansas City, lumberman 
and exporter, and Theodore Brent of New 
Orleans, who has been a railway official. 
oe 
AND BANKS.—The farm land banks au- 
thorized by the rural eredits act are to 
be established at Springfield, Massachusetts ; 
Baltimore ; Columbia, South Carolina; Louis- 
ville; New Orleans; St. Louis; Houston, 
Texas; St. Paul; Omaha; Wichita, Kansas; 
Spokane, Washington; and Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. ° 


HE PEACE NOTES.— President Wil- 

son’s note to the warring nations caused 
widespread discussion all over the world. It 
was more favorably received in Germany than 
in France or Great Britain; the public men and 
the newspapers of the Entente nations gen- 
erally expressed the opinion that the note was 
ill-timed, and suspected the President of trying 
to force the Entente into agreeing to consider 
the peace proposals of Germany. The neutral 
nations were on the whole sympathetic with 
the President’s purpose, and both Sweden. and 
the Federal Council of Switzerland dispatched 
notes to the belligerents seconding President 
Wilson’s appeal for a public statement of the 
terms on which both parties would consider 
making peace. Shortly after the President’s 
note was made public, Secretary Lansing gave 
out a statement in which he said that our rights 
as a neutral nation had been persistently vio- 
lated by both belligerent alliances, and that 
the President feared that unless peace was 
made the United States could not help: being 
drawn into the struggle in the protection of 
those rights. That explanation having led to 
something very much like a panic in the finan- 
cial market, he made another statement later 
in the day, in which he said that the country 
was not considering any change in its policy of 
neutrality.——On December 26 the reply of 
Germany to the President’s note was received ; 
it merely repeated that Germany was ready to 
participate in a peace conference, and evaded 
Mr. Wilson’s request for definite information 
eoncerning the basis on which it desired to 
negotiate. ° 


ANISH WEST INDIES.—On December 

21 the Landsthing of Denmark agreed to 
the sale of the three Danish West Indian 
islands to the United States, and the King 
signed the bill that authorized the sale on the 
next day. ° 


EXICO.—On December 24 Washington 
learned that Gen. Villa had captured the 
important city and railway junction of Tor- 
reon, and on December 26 he was said to have 
taken San Luis Potosi. Details of the fighting 
were lacking. ——-The Constitutional Congress 
at Queretaro remained in session. Articles 
were passed that guarantee the freedom of the 
press and forbid members of the elergy to teach 
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in primary schools. —It was announced that | 


Gen. Carranza was unwilling to sign the pro- 12) | 


tocol agreed on by the joint commission with- 
out some changes in its form. 


e 
RELAND.-—The ministry of Great Britain 
determined on December 21 to release the 
five hundred and seventy-six men still held 
in confinement for participation in the Irish 

uprising of last summer. 

Ss 
USTRIA.—The new premier, Count Clam- 
Martinitz, declared that he would call the 
Austrian Parliament, which has not been in 
session since the war began, and urge closer 
economic relations between the German Empire 
and Austria. —Count Czernin von Chudenitz 
has succeeded Baron Burian as foreign min- 

ister of Austria-Hungary. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR _| 
(From December 21 to December 27.) 

The subject of peace was still the absorbing 
one in all the European capitals, although it 
was not so much the German proposals as the 
letter of President Wilson that was under dis- 
eussion. None of the Entente nations had 
sent their replies to Germany when this record 
closed, but it was understood that all would 
refuse to enter any secret conference, and would 
demand that the German government declare 
publicly what it was willing to offer by way 
of peace terms. 

The weather was unfavorable for active 
warfare on almost every front, and it was only 
in the Dobruja that important fighting oc- 
curred. There we learned that Mackensen 
was steadily pushing the Russians backward 
toward the Danube, and on December 22 Pe- 
trograd admitted that the Russian army was 
being withdrawn across the river. On Christ- 
mas Day Berlin announced that the Germans 
had taken Isakeha, and were attacking the 
‘*bridgehead”’ at Matchin—presumably a pon- 
toon bridgehead, since there is no permanent 
bridge anywhere along the lower Danube ex- 
cept at Cernavoda. 

The importance of this news lies in the fact | 
that if Mackensen can force a passage of the | 
Danube at or near Isakcha, he will then be | 
in the rear of the Russian lines of defense | 
along the Pruth River. If he can cross in suffi- | 
cient numbers he will have turned the left flank | 
of the twelve-hundred-mile Russian line, and 
Odessa and the Black Sea provinces of Russia 
will be threatened. The Germans also broke 
the Russian defense at Rimnik - Sarat, and 
threatened the Russian lines along the Sereth 
River and the important city of Braila. 

On the western front and in the Trentino 
there were only local engagements. 

London announced that the British forces in 
Egypt had surprised and taken El} Arish, the 
baSe from which Turkish movements against 
the Suez Canal. have been made. A strong 
Turkish position at Maghdabah, south of El 
Arish, was also captured. Over a thousand 
prisoners were taken. That ends all immedi- 
ate danger to the Suez Canal. 

Several British and Norwegian vessels were 
reported destroyed by German submarines, but 
there was no word that the crews were lost. 
Paris reported that the U-45 had been sunk by 
French destroyers. Berlin declared that the 
missing French battleship Suffren was sunk 
by a German submarine. 

Gen. Lyautey, the new French minister of 
war, arrived in Paris from Morocco, where he 
has been resident general. 
ot The powers that he is to 
have amount almost to a 
dictatorship; for the war 
council has voted that “all 
questions concerning the 
preparation and carrying 
on of the war will be under 
the direction of the war 
minister, and that he will 
notify the interested min- 
isters and generals of the 
decisions taken. ’’ 

The British government has forbidden the 
publication of all shipping reports except cas- 
ualties; this is to prevent any information 
concerning the sailing of vessels from reaching 
the enemy. It was reported that under the 
plan for nationalizing British shipping the 
Cunard and White Star boats would sail from 
Halifax instead of from New York, and be) 
armed with six-inch guns. The sailing lanes | 
are also to be guarded by fast cruisers. | 
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ONE YEAR OF THE 
Hupson Super. Six 


A year agoa stranger—an enigma. A new invention 
with astounding claims. Now conceded ruler of 
motordom. It perfected the Six and turned interest 
back from added cylinders. It showed the way to 
real efficiency. Holder of all worth while records. 
Applauded by 25,000 enthusiastic owners. The 
Largest Selling Front Rank Car. 


A Story Unparalleled in Automobile History 


Two years ago, with us and with others, the trend was 
toward motors of the V-type. 

We were then the foremost builders of the light weight Six. 
Its advantages and limitations were fully understood by us. 

Its smoothness of operation quickly made the Six the 
accepted type over Fours. But as the motors were developed 
limitations were encountered which prevented the realization 
of engineering ideals. 

The problem was approached principally from the stand- 
point that if added cylinders were adopted, all such limitations 
would be banished. 

For a time it seemed the Six would cease to command the 
leadership it had maintained. 

Just before the New York Automobile Show one year ago, 
all interest centered in motors of the multi-cylinder type. 

But at the Show, the Hudson Super-Six made its debut. 
Then instantly interest swung to it. 

We claimed anew type. The factor which had limited the 
efficiency of all types—Fours, Sixes, Eights and Twelves—had 
been discovered and overcome. 

A new principle in design had been revealed. 

What had been sought by leading engineers for years had 
been found by Hudson. 

The simplicity of the Six could be retained. Motor limi- 
tations had been removed. Added cylinders were not needed. 

So leadership, because of that, was accorded the Super-Six. 

The trend to the multi-cylinder was arrested. 

Numerous makers gave up their Eight and Twelve cyl- 
inder plans. : 

Let us review the year’s developments. 


The Super-Six Showed the Way 


Hudson engineers approached the problem from anew angle. They 
solved it with a mathematical principle upon which a basic patent was 
granted. 

By that single invention the most sought for solution to motor 
car problems, regardless of the number of cylinders, was found. 

Greater power was obtained. More flexibility was shown and when 
the car was tried for endurance it successfully met tests never imposed 
on motor cars before. These things we think essential to efficiency. 
They are efficiency. You will see by what the Super-Six has done in 
winning all worth while stock car records that our claim to 80% increased 
efficiency is a modest boast. 








Greater Proof of Endurance 


Until the coming of the Super-Six practically all records for speed, 
acceleration, hill climbing and endurance were held by Fours. The 
Sixes had not done much. 

A few records had been won by cars of the multi-cylinder type. 

But the Super-Six instantly changed that condition. 

We first proved the endurance of the Super-Six motor by running a 
stock chassis 1819 miles in 24 hours. That beat the best previous en- 
durance record by 52%. It is perhaps the world’s most coveted record. 

We showed greater power by winning the Pike’s Peak Hill Climb 
the greatest “non-stock” event of its kind. And we defeated twenty 
famous contenders in the world’s most trying power test. 

We proved road service by driving a 7-passenger Super-Six Touring 
Car from San Francisco to New York in 5 days, 3 hours and 31 minutes. 

Then we turned around and went back, completing the round trip 
in 10 days and 21 hours. Thus twice in one round trip with a single car 
we established America’s greatest proof of endurance. It was the first 
car to ever attempt the round trip against time. 

Our invention gives more power without added cylinders or weight. 
It gives quicker acceleration and adds a yet unknown degree to the en- 
durance of the motor. 

All this came from the solution of that one problem which engineers 
had been unable to solve. The power that had been wasted in the 
motor itself was delivered where it was useful and available. 


This Turned Interest Back to the Six 


But many did not distinguish between a Six and the Super-Six. 

As a result all makers of Sixes profited. Many buyers thought by 
what the Super-Six had shown that any good Six could do as well. So 
when they found it’ difficult to get prompt delivery of a Super-Six they 
accepted a Six. 

Now they know there is no similarity between Sixes end the Super- 
Six save in the number of cylinders used. 

They know that without the Super-Six invention all motors are lim- 
ited as to efficiency. They know that with the Super-Six invention 
any motor of one, two, four, six, eight or twelve cylinders delivers more 
power—is more flexible and will give longer service, many times over. 

And they know that being patented such efficiency is exclusive to 
the Hudson Super-Six. It is the only known principle by which such 
efficiency may be obtained. 


The Gasoline Saver 


The Super-Six possesses many other exclusive advantages. 

One is the gasoline saver, a device which adds gasoline mileage. 
By it the low grade gasoline now on the market is made more efficient. 
At a nominal charge it can be quickly installed on any Hudson Super- 
Six not so equipped. 


. Note the variety of models in which the Hudson Super-Six is pro- 
duced. Every taste is met. Every comfort provided for. 

It is a fine car in every sense of the word. Men who want the finest 
will not be content with less. 

One year of the Hudson Super-Six convinces us it is the only per- 
manent type thus far produced. 


Phaeton, 7-passenger $1650 Limousine . . . $2925 
Roadster, Pomel 1650 TownCar . 2925 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger 1950 Town Car Landaulet 3025 
Touring Sedan . 2175 Limousine Landaulet 3025 


Prices f.o.b. Detroit 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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LAST YEAR'S CALENDAR 
By Ellen Hamlin Butler 


Y need of thee has passed away, 
O little guide of yesterday ; 

But such a magic light is cast 
Upon this record of the past, 
That, for an hour, I lay aside 
The fair new chart of time and tide, 
And read with spirit-sight made clear 
The picture-story of my year. 


Ah! Never did old parchment shine 
As this illumined book of mine, 

For down the line of dates and days 

An ever-changing glory strays. 

In each glad festival I trace 

The smile of some dear, loving face, 
And angel wings gleam softly where 
The page is shadowed with despair. 


All that I deemed most commonplace 

Is hallowed with transcendent grace: 
Rose lights from many a hearth-fire’s glow 
Lie warm on January’s snow. 

Through the March tempest I descry 
Rainbows afloat in April sky, 

And on the fields that suffered blight 

The sunshine of God’s harvest light. 


Slowly I turn éach precious leaf. 

How beautiful the year! How brief! 

And knowing well whose hand has laid 
These scenes in memory’s shine and shade, 
I ery, ‘‘Forgive the faithless hour 

That shamed Thy love or foiled Thy power, 
For, Lord, on every page I see 

Goodness and mercy followed me.” 
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‘DO IT NOW 


OHN,” said Dr. Brown to his son, “that 
grass has needed cutting for some 
days.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied John. 

to cut it to-morrow.” 

“Jt isn’t very important whether or 
not the grass is cut,” answered his father, ‘‘but it’s 
extremely important that you have the right state 
of mind about getting at what needs to be done. 
There is a legend that Satan once offered a prize 
to the demon who should suggest the surest method 
of damning men’s souls. One brought forward a 
most brilliant argument to demonstrate the futility 
of goodness. Another most luringly pictured the 
attractions of evil. Another proposed that the 
satanic legions should admit the wisdom and 
the glory of righteousness, but should concentrate 
their powers on persuading men to put off the day 
when they should begin to practice righteousness. 
Satan is said to have awarded his prize to that 
suggestion. 

“There is no question,” continued the doctor, 
“that the greatest enemy to goodness in the world 
is procrastination. Every man that lives means 
some day to lead a good life. You have seen that 
little placard on office walls, ‘Do It Now!’ It ought 
to be before our eyes wherever we go. It ought to 
be written in our minds. Just as soon as we dis- 
cern the right thing to be done, we ought to set 
about doing it without delay. If we delay to-day, 
it’s twice as easy to delay again to-morrow. Get 
the habit, John, in small things. If the grass ought 
to be cut now, then require of yourself that you cut 
itnow. If your Latin ought to be prepared now, 
then don’t risk the chance of getting the procras- 
tinating habit by putting it off to another time. I 
don’t urge you to plunge into things without think- 
ing. Take all the time you need to come to your 
conclusions. But when your judgment tells you a 
thing surely ougut to be done, get at it at the first 
possible moment. Do it now!” 

Jolin started for the door. ‘That grass ought 
to be cut, that’s sure,” he said, “and I’m going to 
do it now!” 
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GOODNESS AND CHARM 


T’S too bad,” said Mrs. Carter, who had 
recently taken rooms in the house of an 
invalid, ‘that Mrs. Hall seems so fond 
of that flibbertigibbet of a Rose, and 
almost blind to the excellence of Jane, 
who does so much for her.” 

“Rose is very charming,” I suggested, “very 
bright, and —” 

“But she lets Jane sweep and scrub and cook,” 
asserted Mrs. Carter. ‘Every morning it is Jane 
who lights the fire and prepares breakfast for her 
mother. She does at least twice as much before 
she goes to school as Rose does.” 

“Just observe a little longer,” I said. 

A week later we met again. 

“T must admit,” my friend said, “that Rose is 
a very attractive little thing! Jane is, of course,a 
most excellent, capable and devoted daughter, but 
Rose is a sunbeam.”’ 

“Sunbeams,”’ I agreed, “‘are desirable things.” 

“The other night,” went on Mrs. Carter, “‘I went 
in with some flowers. The two girls had been to 
aconcert. Jane hurried home to get her mother’s 
half-past-nine ‘nourishment’ ready. Rose stayed 
behind to chat with the girls. I thought her selfish 
until Jane, having served the lunch, sat down. 

“*Tell me about the concert, Jane. Was it 
good?’ asked her mother. 

“*Oh, soso,’ answered Jane. 

«Were there many vocal numbers?’ 

**T didn’t count.’ 

**“Did Mrs. Ross sing?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“Mrs. Jones?’ 

“ ‘Yes.’ 

“Oh, she did! 
she sing well?’ 

“*Ves, I guess so.’ 

“Did she sing more than once?’ 

ti ‘Ves.’ 

***Was she encored?’ 

ad *Yes.’ 

“Well, poor Mrs. Hall was worn out with her 
questions. Jane gave every answer as if it had 
been a beloved tooth and her mother a dentist. 
Then in came Rose, bright as a daisy. 

“**O mother!’ she cried. ‘How I wish you had 
been there! It was such a charming concert! 
There were two piano duets and a solo by that 
boy Mrs. Graham was telling us about. He really 
plays quite well. And it wasn’t a bit true about 
Mrs. Jones’s voice having given way. She was 
down for two numbers, and was encored twice each 
time. And she sang Annie Laurie for the last. 
I wish you’d heard her. And Miss Pratt was 
accompanying in that black silk she always wears 
with a pink bow! I believe she’ll go in for sashes 





“Tam going 
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Then her voice is better. Did 


next! The organist from Kamloops was there, and 


he made a little speech so funny and bright. All 
the Browns turned out in force, and Kitty has a 
new suit. They asked after you, and Kitty is 
going to bring you some flowers soon, she said. 
Notice the suit, if she wears it. It’s a brown pin 
stripe with a cutaway coat. And notice —’ 

“Then Jane interrupted. 

‘* ‘Rose, you’ll tire mother all out chattering like 
that,’ she said. 

‘No! I like it,’ pleaded poor Mrs. Hall. ‘I 
seem to get the good of everything Rose goes to.’ 

“Then Rose kissed her mother and danced off 
to bed. I admit, of course, that Jane helped her 
mother upstairs and remembered her hot-water 
bottle. Oh, she’s capable, to be sure; but how 
dull Mrs. Hall would be without Rose!” 

“And what a fine thing it would be,” I added, 
‘if Rose could have some of Jane’s sterling parts, 
and Jane a little of Rose’s sunny temperament!” 
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THE RESOURCEFUL SKIPPER OF 
THE KEA 


ESCUED from the very jaws of death by 
R starvation on a barren rock in the Pacific 

Ocean, Capt. Theodore Curtis, a veteran sea 
captain of Long Beach, California, recently re- 
turned to his home, safe and sound after his thrill- 
ing experiences. With the captain were three 
sailors of his crew who were cast away with him. 

Capt. Curtis, with an engineer, cook and deck 
hand, left Long Beach under orders from the Inter- 
national Fishing C y to i t one of its 
boats at Turtle Bay. Leaving San Quentin in a 
seventy -five-ton power schooner, the Kea, the 
captain accomplished his mission before the trou- 
ble began. On the second night out of Turtle Bay 
on the return voyage, the cook, by carelessness 
when he was making coffee, set the boat on fire. 
This happened late at night, and the captain and 
crew were roused to immediate action by the real- 
ization that a leaky distillate tank stood on the 
after deck, with the boards surrounding it soaked 
with the distillate that had already seeped out. 

“By the time we saw what had happened,” said 
the captain to the reporter of the Los Angeles 
Times, “the flames were shooting masthead high. 
There was a heavy sea running, and we had only 
two life preservers and a small lifeboat. We would 
not have had a chance if that fire had got to the 
tanks. I grabbed my mattress, wound it round 
the leaky tank, and held it there while the men 
fought the flames. Finally, with our extinguish- 
ers, they got them under control.” 

The fire, however, was only the beginning of 
trouble, for soon after the flames were put out 
the engines stopped. The men ran up sails, but the 
winds were unfavorable. The engineer tinkered 
and coaxed the engines into pulling the ship a 
hundred and fifty miles, but then they gave out 
entirely. The Kea washed about helplessly for a 
day, while the men tried vainly to make headway 
with the sails. Then a fishing boat turned up and 
towed the Kea to San Geronimo Island, where its 
skipper left the schooner and crew, with the prom- 
ise that he would return in a day or two. The 
island is only a mile and a half long and half a mile 
wide, a mere rock in the sea inhabited only by 
birds. There was no water on the island. 

The captain and his crew of three men watched 
hopefully for the return of the fishing boat, but it 
never came. The small supply of water on the 
boat gave out. Then the skipper conceived the 
idea of rigging up a condenser from the ship’s 
whistle and a few barrels, and he got in that way 
about four gallons of drinkable water a day. Had 
it not been for that water, all four men must have 
perished. 

Capt. Curtis and his three companions were on 
the island for fifteen days. For food, they fished 
and ate abalones. There were few fish; so the 
fare consisted mainly of the abalone meat. To 
add to the personal discomfort of the captain, he 
suffered from the loss of several teeth, which had 
been extracted before his departure on the voyage. 
Since that caused him to be ill most of the time, 
he lived for most of the two weeks on nothing but 
water condensed by the improvised still. 

On the fifteenth day the sailors sighted a boat 
on the horizon. In desperation they launched 
their skiff and began to row with all their strength 
toward the ship. The ship did not see them for 
a long time, but at last it came about, and Capt. 
Curtis and his men knew that they were saved. 
The ship was the Freda from San Pedro. 
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A TEMPORARY HOTEL 


NCLE HENRY and Aunt Jane had not vis- 
ited their nephews and nieces for several 
years, writes a Companion reader, and Uncle 

James and his family had not yet paid the visit 
they had contemplated for some time. 

When, therefore, both uncles wrote saying they 
would pay us a visit on a certain week if it were 
convenient for us, we did not inform either that the 
other had written, for we were afraid that one of 
them would give up the trip, lest both families with 
our own should make too large a household. 

So about the first of August we had a household 
of fifteen to be cared for in.a bungalow that had 
only three bedrooms. But it was a happy party. 
Everyone took hold and made light work; we 
overlooked inconveniences altogether or turned 
them into jokes, and by making use of parlor and 
living room, hall and dining room, we found a 
piace for everyone to sleep. 

We had a set of rules that father drew up and 
posted for our “Hotel de Bungalow.” They were 
as follows: 


General Information and Rules. 


This hotel is conducted on the sardine plan; a 
prize is offered to anyone who can find any unoc- 
cupied space. 

All meals guaranteed under the Poor Food and 
Drugging Act. 

All our eggs strictly fresh—when they were laid. 

Onions served weekly—the weaker the better. 

Regular rates do not include snoring privileges. 

The capacity of the hotel is ten gals. 

Baseball fans will find a pitcher in every room. 

Leave all valuables with the proprietor; he 
needs them. 

Regular meals at 7 A.M., 12 M. and 6 P.M.; 
irregular meals whenever the cook isn’t looking. 

If you like the food, do uot kiss the cook; her 
stomach isn’t very strong. 

This hotel has no rats except in ladies’ hair. 

A good comb will be found on every rooster. 

The toothbrush hangs in the bathroom. 

Moving pictures in every room; look in the 
mirror. 

Nightmares to rent at reasonable rates. 

If the stillness of the neighborhood disturbs you 
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If you find your room getting too hot, open the 
window and see the fire escape. 

No rebate allowed on account of loss of sleep. 

We serve certified milk. Our water bill certi- 
fies its quality. ° 

Women without escorts welcomed. Making 
safety matches is our specialty. Clergyman on 
the premises. 
Vegetables fresh from California. We ship ours 
to the New York market. 
Infant Postum made on request of women or 
children. 

No dogs wanted. We buy our sausages. 

Incivility on the part of employees should be 
reported to the manager in writing. Drop your 
complaint in the wastebasket. It will do no harm 


there. 
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MOUNTAINS THAT WEAR 
UNIVERSITY LETTERS 


IGH up on the bare slope of the Wasatch 
H Mountains, immediately behind Salt Lake 

City, is an enormous white capital letter 
“U” that is visible from every point in the great 
Salt Lake Valley. Itis the letter of the University 
of Utah. It is one hundred feet long by fifty feet 
wide, and is as everlasting as the mountain it rests 
upon, for it is madé of solid concrete. 

Years ago it was the custom for each of the two 
lower classes at the university to try to put its 
numerals on the hills behind the college, and to 
prevent its rival from doing the same thing. The 
resulting fights became so violent that the student 
body took steps to put an end tothem, The class 
numerals were replaced by a great letter “U,” 
made by the entire student body. It was of earth 
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WHITEWASHING THE “U" 


and was whitewashed; but the rains soon washed 
it away. The letter had to be made every year. 

In 1907 the boys decided to make a permanent 
letter of concrete. They raised a sum of money to 
buy materials, drew plans, dug the trench, made 
the concrete and fashioned the great letter. 

Ever since, April 16 has been set aside as “U” 
day. On this day all the students and many towns- 
folk besides climb the steep slope of the mountain 
and assemble at the “U.” The workers are organ- 
ized beforehand, and most of the hard tasks fall to 
the freshmen! Quantities of lime and water are 
carried up the hill, the letter is swept clean and a 


coat of whitewash applied. By noon the work is 
completed, and the letter stands out sharply in its 
to the campus, where the “coeds” serve luncheon 
on the lawns. The afternoon is given up to sports 
toric ceremony that Thomas Hughes describes in 
The Scouring of the White Horse. 

and San Francisco Bay, the traveler beholds an- 
other great letter—the golden “C” of the Univer- 
It, too, is made of concrete. It stands eight hun- 
dred feet above tide level, and is colored a golden 

This great letter has been strung with wires, 
and on the occasion of an athletic victory it blazes 
flashing its message to all the country round. 

Near Ogden, Utah, a great “Y” adorns a steep 
Livingston, Montana, gazes out on a huge white 
letter “L.”’ 

S's 
MASON 

x he settled himself upon the long seat near 

ney groaned wearily. 

**What’s ailin’ you now?” Caleb asked him. 
and grinned feebly. 

“T ben hitchin’ up a hoss for the Widder Mason,” 

Mr. Peaslee’s surprise was patent in every fea- 
ture. ‘“‘Hitchin’ up a hoss!” he repeated. ‘That 

Obed crossed his legs with a visible effort and 
began his explanation. ‘‘Mebbe four hours ago— 
the village and get two-three things I was needin’ 
at the store—some harness soap and some lamp 
Mason’s place, she was out by the fence, peering 
up and down the road. When she ketched sight 

***O Mr. Gunney,’ she: squeals, ‘I’m so thankful 
you come along jest when you did. I was jest 
*twon’t take you a minute, hardly.’ 

“Well,” Obed submitted, ‘‘what could a man do 
any rate, that was what I told her, 

“*Oh,’ she says, ‘will you? Ain’t you the help- 
I’ll ask you to shift over that pile of lumber. I 
had it hauled from the mill, and they piled it right 

“Some of them timbers,” Obed commented 
grimly, “was six-by-eight-inch stuff, and green 
’em round, but I’d gin my word, and it took me 
the better part of an hour to get it done. 
and jest b’fore I took holt of the last sticks she 
disappeared into the shed, and when she come out 

***Of course,’ s’she, ‘what I really wanted you to 
do was harness the hoss for me, but long’s we’re 
busy. And I’ve ben wantin’ a couple of post 
holes dug there for I d’know how long,’ she says, 
and sot me to diggin’—and in that ledgy back yard 
of hern, too! 





in the night, lift the sheet and hear the bed tick. 


new white spring suit. Thén the students descend 
and dancing. It is a Western variation of the his- 
Farther west, on the hills overlooking Berkeley 
sity of California. In size it is sixty by thirty feet. 
yellow—for the university colors are gold and blue. 
out against the dark background of the night, 
slope in honor of the Brigham Young College, and 
HITCHIN’ UP FOR THE WIDDER 
Caleb Peaslee’s back door, Mr. Obed Gun- 
Obed stretched his arms painfully once or twice 
he confessed, ‘‘and I feel kind of wore out.’ 
ought not to tucker a man out same’s you be.” 
right after dinner ’twas—I sot out to go down to 
wicks, and such. When I got to the Widder 
of me her face lit up wonderful. 
wantin’ some man to hitch the hoss up for me; 
but say he’d be glad to do anything he could? ’T 
in’est man! Well, seein’ you’re so good, mebbe 
where I don’t want it,’ she says. 
spruce at that. ’Twa’n’t no one-man job shiftin’ 
“The widder’d been watchin’ me all the time, 
she had a spade and pickax in her hands. 
standin’ here talkin’ you might jest as well be 
and with that she shoved them tools into my hands 
“The long and short of it is, Kellup,” Obed said 





gloomily, “that woman kep’ me there four mortal 
hours pilin’ over lumber and diggin’ post holes 
and settin’ in the posts and tackin’ on a few shingles 
ou the shed and pokin’ down a hornet’s nest out 
of the gable of the house,—I got stung twice doin’ 
that,—and it was all done under the color that we 
was jest standin’ there talkin’! 
‘“Fin’ly, when I’d done more than a reg’lar day’s 
work and my back was achin’ and my left eye’d 
swelled up so’s’t I could scurcely see out of it, she 
let on that she’d have the hoss harnessed and go 
down to the store. 
“TI threw the harness onto the hoss with both 
hands, and I made a quick job of that, if I do say 
so myself. I didn’t cal’late to give her time to think 
up any more work, and when I give her the reins 
and helped her in, she fairly beamed on me. 
“ ‘There,’ she says, ‘I’ve had a real nice, long 
talk with you, and’s far as delayin’ you goes, I 
don’t b’lieve that harnessin’ took you over a 
minute. I’m glad it didn’t, for I’ll feel free to call 
on you again sometime, when I need some one to 
hitch up for me,’ and with that she drove off, leavin’ 
me there with my mouth gaped open and without 
so much as a ‘thank you kindly’ for the four hours’ 
work I’d put in for her! 
“But,” concluded Mr. Gunney firmly, “the next 
time Eudora Mason gets a man to hitch up a hoss 
for her that man won’t be Obed Gunney. There’s 
too much to it.”’ 
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IN A WILDERNESS OF GOLD 


HE New York assay office is now the most 
| important institution of the kind in the world. 
There is more gold stacked up in boxes and 
kegs, in bricks and bars, in bins and bags, than 
ever before in the history of the country. The 
assay office, says the New York World, is the 
purchasing agent for the government. Foreign 
gold, consigned to banks and trust companies, is 
“cashed in” through the assay office. 

British sovereigns, packed in boxes, are piled as 
high as the ceiling. Dodging that golden bulwark, 
the visitor is likely to bump into the cases full of 
French twenty francs that are piled on the other 
side. Turning to reach the elevator, he skirts a row 
of gold bars, packed five ten-thousand-dollar bars 
to the keg, in sawdust, and stretching along the 
wall twice the height of a man. 

All gold, of whatever nature, is melted and re- 
fined to a fineness of 999.5, or finer, and cast into 
bars of standard sizes. The value of each bar is 
expressed in United States dollars and cents. 
Every bar and coin has to stand the acid test. 

There are fifteen big melting pots at work on 
gold exclusively. It seems almost brutal to see 
the workmen scoop shovelfuls of gold pieces from 
metal boxes and dump them, one after another, 
into a pot until it is full, and then clap on the lid 
and wait for them to stew! 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


HE difference is apparent early: A boy has 

as much fun in stoning a cat as a girl has 

in hunting for violets. A boy’s curiosity is 
directed to the ice box; a girl would like to see 
what is in the top bureau drawer. 

A girl can give the impression when away from 
home that her parents are wealthy; a boy cannot. 

Every boy is old enoagh to be welcome to sit in 
the neighbor girl’s parlor many years before his 
sister thinks he is old enough to sit in the parlor 
at home. 

A girl is never so young that she will reveal to 
guests at a party that the spoons are borrowed; a 
boy child never grows so old that he fails to. 

Give the boy a dollar and he will eat it; give his 
sister one and she will wear it. 

A brother and sister may have hair of the same 
shade, but the boy’s is called red and the girl’s, 
auburn. 

When brothers fight, it is over the larger share 
of pie; when sisters quarrel, one has worn some- 
thing belonging to the other without asking per- 
mission. 
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A GIANT OVEN 


AKING railway cars is not a process recog- 
nized and described in household cookbooks, 
yet the process is in practical operation in 

the car shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad, accord- 
ing to the Popular Science Monthly. One problem 
that had engaged the attention of the railway 
officials was that of reducing the time required for 
drying a car after painting. 

Their experience with quick-drying paints 
caused them to construct a mammoth baking oven 
at Altoona. It is large enough to accommodate 
cars of almost any length. With the car well in- 
side, the doors are closed and the temperature is 
raised above the boiling point of water. The paint 
is completely dry and hard and ready for service 
in about three hours. 

The saving of time by this process is very marked. 
It has reduced by ninety-five per cent the time 
required for drying cars by the old method, and 
has cut in half the time a car is out of service 
during repainting. ° 


NO INCUMBRANCE 

CONSIDERABLE commingling of social 
classes, writes a correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian, occurs in our village, 
owing to the townfolks’ practice of renting summer 
cottages among us, and living therein in neigh- 
borly fashion with the working people for whom the 
places were built. In one such case the resident 
from town was an unmarried lady; the genuine 
cottager next door had a husband who, to put it 

mildly, was no blessing to her. 

Making a friendly call one day, the wife was 
greatly impressed by the pleasant‘air of comfort 
and well-being achieved in a cottage otherwise the 
duplicate of her own. She looked round with a 
mildly envious air and, with a little sigh, earnestly 
remarked, “O Miss X——, you ought to be ’appy 

AN EDIBLE CURRENCY 
Cobham, a rural station in central Virginia, 
egg. He went up to Mr. Bell and displayed the 
new-laid egg. 

“You can get two needles for an egg,” answered 

Mr. Bell. 


—no ’usband nor nothin’.” 
Mr. Bell is the storekeeper. One day a 
“Mr. Bell, mummer say please, sir, give her a 
“Nor, sir, mummer don’ want two needles; she 
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r 
A small negro came into his store with a single 
needle for dis egg.”’ 
say please, sir, give me de change in cheese.” 




































LITTLE BEAR'S SURPRISE PARTY 
BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


ITTLE BEAR did not like to hear any 
talk about Sleepy Cave, which was the 
name of the Three Bears’ winter home 

the year that Jack Frost came so late. There 
were three beds in Sleepy Cave, ready and 
waiting for the Three Bears—a big, big bed of 

_ fir boughs and moss for the huge Father Bear, 
a middle-sized bed of fir boughs and moss for 
the middle -sized Mother Bear, and a deep, 
deep bed of feathery moss for tiny Little Bear. 
There were also feathery moss blankets taken 
from fallen logs in the forest: one for huge 
Father Bear, one for Mother Bear, and the 
softest, warmest blanket of all for Little Bear. 
Sleepy Cave was big and warm and dry. There 
was no chance for snow to drift in at the 
doorway, because it was sheltered by a broad, 
overhanging rock, and the back of it was toward 
the wind. There was blackberry jam put away 
in that cave, and honeycombs and many other 
good things to eat, in case the family should 
wake up and feel hungry before spring. 

But Little Bear did not like to hear a word 
about Sleepy Cave. With him it was the same 
old story, beginning, ‘‘I don’t want to sleep 
all winter! Mrs. Maria Wildcat, she said, 
‘Young cub, you won’t be anything buta little 
baby bear, eating porridge out of a little bowl, 
and sitting in a wee, wee chair, and sleeping 


in a wee, wee bed for another hundred years, . 


if you lie round and sleep all winter! You’ll 
never grow up!’ She always says that! And 
Mr. Bob Wildcat, he said — 

‘There! There !’’ Mother Bear interrupted. 
**Don’t let me hear another word about Maria 
Wildcat or any of the Wildcat family! I think 
I said that to you once before !’’ 

‘*But I don’t want to sleep all winter!’’ 
wailed Little Bear. ‘‘I want to stay in our 
own little house in the woods and see the snow 
on the evergreens! I’d love to play in the 
snow and go sliding on the ice! I want to stay 
here and eat porridge out of my little bowl, 
and sit in my little chair and sleep in my little 
bed! Father Deer’s children do not sleep all 
winter. They make tracks in the snow, and 
they lie down to rest in the evergreens and 
watch for their enemies in the middle of the 
day. Father Deer told me about it all over 
again. I want to stay here and play all winter 
like other folks. Sally Beaver’s mother, she 
said ae 

‘*Hush!’? said Mother Bear. 
talked enough. ’’ 

She spoke severely; but a moment later, 
when the little fellow went out and sat on the 
doorstep to think, she said to Father Bear, 
‘*Suppose we have a surprise party for Little 
Bear, so he will have something pleasant to 
think about when he goes to Sleepy Cave?’’ 

‘*A good idea !’’ agreed Father Bear. ‘‘ But 


‘*You have 





GAMES OF OTHER DAYS AND LANDS 
BY HARRIET O'BRIEN 
I. EGYPTIAN HANDBALL 


OW old is the game of throwing and catching a ball? Ne one ean say. 

It is probable that it has been played in one form or another through 
all the thousands and thousands of years since first 

there were children in the world. Of course in the earliest 


The ball may have been a 


times the game was very simple. 
shell picked up on the shore, or a large nut, 


wild fruit. Or it may have been made of such rude materials 


as a bit of skin rolled up and tied. 


We know that tossing and catching a ball was a favorite sport 
of both the Greeks and the Romans, for the old writings that 
have come down to us from their time 
Further back in history 
than that, the Egyptians not only played with a ball but made up a 
simple game in which the ball figured. The two pictures that appear 
here are copied from an ancient Egyptian carving of four 
thousand years or more ago. Each of the children has a 
hall, and each throws to the other at the same time. Then, 
having thrown his own ball, each crosses his arms and 
catches the other ball with the arms in that position. That 
is, if the ball comes on the right side, it is caught with the 






tell us about it. 


left hand ; 


there is snow in the air, and if there is to be 
a party it had better be this afternoon. Whom 
do you wish to invite?’’ 

Mother Bear smiled as she answered, ‘‘ Let 
us invite the children of all our friends who 
sleep through the winter. I think that will be 
pleasanter for Little Bear. We’ll invite Auntie 
Cinnamon’s children, and Uncle Brown Bear’s 
family, and the Porcupine twins, and the Field 
Mouse children, and the young Woodchucks. 
If you will go and ask them, I will make black- 
berry-jam sandwiches and honey cakes, and 
get the house in order.’”’ . 

Little Bear did not ask a question as Father | 
Bear, looking rather proud of his new fur | 
overcoat, went forth to visit the neighbors. | 

That afternoon, as Father Bear and Mother 
Bear were happily waiting for Little Bear’s | 
company to arrive, there came a knock at the 
door, and in came Auntie Cinnamon. ‘‘I came | 
to say,’’ said she, ‘‘that my children cannot | 
come to the party because they have gone to | 
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‘*But where is the party, mother? Am I 
invited?’’ suddenly asked Little Bear. 

Just then came another knock at the door, 
and Mother Porcupine walked in to say that 
the twins were tucked away in bed for the 
winter, she hoped, so they could not come to 
Little Bear’s surprise party. 

Little Bear was so delighted when he learned 
that he was to have a surprise party that he 
was not disappointed when the laughing Blue 
Jay came with a message from Mrs. Field 
Mouse, saying that none of her children could 
keep their eyes open, they were so sleepy, and 
so of course they could not come to the party. 

“‘T’ll sit by the window and see who does 
come,’’ said Little Bear, happy as he could be. 

Now it happened that no one else could 
come to the party ; so Mother Bear took Little 
Bear to the cupboard to show him the black- 
| berry sandwiches and the honey cakes, and let 
| him taste them to see how good they were, while 
Father Bear stepped outdoors to ask the Blue 
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MOTHER BEAR LET HIM HAVE A BLACKBERRY SANDWICH 


sleep for the winter. No, I cannot stay, I 
thank you, but I am glad to stop in a minute 
to say that I wish Little Bear pleasant dreams, 
and the same to you!’’ 

‘* Sleepyheads!’’ said ‘Little Bear, when 
Auntie Cinnamon had gone on her way. 

Next came Uncle Brown Bear. He was so 
fat that he was out of breath from walking 
fast and had to rest a minute before he could 
say, ‘‘Our children are asleep and cannot come 
to the party, but Auntie Brown would have 
me come over to thank you and to wish you 
all pleasant dreams.’’ And away he went. 

‘*The sleepyheads!’’ cried Little Bear again, 





the right hand. If you think that is easy to do, try it. 

No doubt the boys and girls who lived along the Nile 
enjoyed this game many centuries before Columbus dis- 
covered America, or Julius Cesar led his armies, or the 
Greeks besieged Troy. 
now as it was then, for the game of ball never grows old, 
no matter what form it takes or where it is played. 


and how he laughed and laughed! 









or some kind of 


if it comes on the left side, it is caught with 


It is as easy to get fun out of it 





Jay to please fly quickly away and invite the 
Wildcat children, and the young Squirrels and 
Chipmunks and Foxes to come immediately to 
the party. 

The Blue Jay flew away to do the errand, 
and soon many chattering, noisy wildwood 
children were hastening to the party. But 
when they reached the house, they found 
Little Bear sound asleep in his wee chair with 
a contented smile on his face; he was dreaming 
of that party. The merry children wished to 
share with him the jam sandwiches and the 
honey cakes, but they could not waken him, 
although they tried their best. 

Late that afternoon, when the party was 
over and the frolicsome children had gone, 
Father Bear took Little Bear in his arms and 
Mother Bear closed the house. Then away 
went all three to Sleepy Cave. 

When Little Bear was snugly tucked up in 
his feathery moss bed, Mother Bear kissed him 
and whispered to Father Bear, ‘‘I am so glad 
that he was happy when he fell asleep !’’ 

That very night it snowed, and snowed and 
snowed. 
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WHEN BILLY WAS TARDY 


BY BLANCHE STUART 


“Te is the story of the way a nail in 
the fence of Billy Allen’s garden kept 
the fourth-grade room in the Lincoln 
School from winning the beautiful flag that 
the teacher and pupils had set their hearts on. 
It really was not the fault of the nail, as you 
shall see, for the nail had its own work to do, 
and would rather have been doing it than 
making trouble for the fourth-grade room. 

The story of that nail goes back to last 
summer, when Billy was helping his father 
fasten some boards that had worked loose in 
the garden fence. 

‘**T can drive nails, father; let me hammer 
some of them,’’ he begged. 

His father handed him the hammer, and 
Billy did very well indeed—for a time; but 
after he had driven three or four nails he sud- 
denly tired of his task and dropped the hammer 
to chase a butterfly that was hovering near. It 








THE 9 en WIFE 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


The little brown sandman lives, you know, 

On the top of the hill where the cherries grow ; 
The roof of his house is a great toadstool 

With a wee bell tower, like the village school ; 
And tumbling and heaping about the door 
Are piles of sand from the white seashore. 


The little brown sandman, bent and thin, 

’ Has a deep-blue cloak that he wraps up in; 
His peaked hat has a star on top 
And he fastens his cloak with a green gumdrop ; 
He’s always sleepy; a slow man he; 
And he stretches and yawns at half past three. 


Now, t qi go joy in the sandman’s life 

. Abn Pumpkin, the sandman’s wife ; 
round little soul, with a rosy face, 

ree — bustles and bounces about the place; 

The children the sandman goes to see 

She loves a great-deal more than he. 


At seven o'clock, on every night, 
She lights his oy 4 abs a fagot bright ; 
Then Polly M. Pumpkin wakes him up 

As he sits asleep by his blue teacup. 

“The children are nodding now!"’ she cries. 


“*Go sprinkle the sea sand upon their eyes.” 
And she hands him a sack, when he blinks and 


starts, 
“For my sleepiest children— Ah, bless their 
hearts!" 


And quite unknown to the brown sandman 
She has mixed it up, as only she can, 
With magical sugar, as sweet as a rose, 
That brings dreams wherever it goes. 


“‘ Now hurry away!” she cries, and stands 
On the flat doorstone and waves her hands. 
The little brown sandman slips away 

Till he’s lost in the stars of the Milky Way. 
“He'd never get started in all his life, 

If it weren't for me!" says the sandman’s wife. 


Then she climbs the bell tower, up on the house, 
And she peers about, like a bright-eyed mouse ; 
And she says to herself, as she always does, 
“T'll let him sleep some night, because 

I’m going to go in my husband's place.” 

And a mischievous smile lights up her face. 
‘rat us 
did not seem important to Billy that he had left 
one nail driven only halfway in, and his father 
did not notice the half-driven nail when he 
picked up the hammer and went on with the 
work. ; 

That was last summer, as I said before. 
Since school began there have been weekly 
contests between the rooms of the Lincoln 
School, which Billy attends, for.a beautiful 
silk American flag. The room that does not 
have a single tardy mark for the week holds 
the flag for the following week. Some weeks 
no room earns the flag, and then it remains 
locked up inacloset. Billy’s room, the fourth- 
grade room, has not yet had the flag once; but 
there was one week when it looked as if that 
room were surely going to win. When Friday 
came it was the only room in the big building 
that had no tardy marks. 

Billy lives very near the schoolhouse, and 
he had not been late all the term. It was no 
fault of his that the room had not won the flag 
long before. Of course he would not be the 
one to fail it now! 

But on that Friday morning he slept a little 
later than usual. When he dressed, the buttons 
would not stay buttoned and there seemed to 
be more of them than usual. Then he wanted 
an extra slice of toast, and had to wait while his 
mother prepared it. By the time he was ready 
to start it lacked only four minutes of nine. 

‘*Lots of time!’’ he cried, when he kissed 
his mother and put on his cap. ‘“‘I’ll go 
through the garden. It’s a short cut.’’ 

Billy ran down the garden walk and clam- 
bered to the top of the fence. The school yard 
lay just beyond. The pupils were watching, 
and they clapped their hands when they saw 
Billy coming. But Billy did net jump off the 
fence. He sat there and acted as if he were 
trying to take something out of the pocket of 
his trousers. His mother ran to the door. 

‘*Billy, do hurry !’? sheurged. ‘It’s almost 
nine!’? 

Then the teacher of Billy’s room came to 
the window and called sharply: 

‘*William Allen, do not sit on that fence an 
instant longer! The last bell will ring in a 
minute and you will be tardy !’’ 

Still Billy sat on the fence, although it was 
plain now that he was trying to climb down. 
His mother saw that something was wrong, 
and ran down the garden path. Billy began 
to struggle harder. There was a sound of 
tearing, and Billy fell to the ground with a big 
hole in his trousers. Just then the bell rang. 
Billy’s room had lost the flag. 

“Tt was an old nail!’’? complained Billy, 
erying bitterly, as he climbed back over the 
fence and walked to the house to have his 
trousers mended before he went toschool. ‘‘It 
had no business there, anyway !’’ 

But later, when he and his father talked it 
over, he remembered about the nail that he 
had left half driven ; and the lesson that Billy 
has learned is one that he is not likely to forget. 
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CLIMBING VINES 
FEW PEOPLE KNOW 


; 

MATEUR gardeners have strangely neglected 
some of the best of the climbing vines. One 
that you seldom see, in spite of the fact that 

it was introduced into this country nearly fifty 
years ago, is the climbing hydrangea, which origi- 
nally came from Japan. Perhaps the formidable- 
looking name—Schizophragma—under which it is 
commonly catalogued may account in part for the 
fact that it has remained in the background so 
long. It bears splendid tresses of white flowers 
in July and August, and, as it clings readily to any 
rough surface, is especially suited for growing on 
tree trunks and rustic arbors. It is hardy, but 
does not climb so rapidly as some other vines. 

Polygonum auberti is a very fast-growing vine 
that late in summer bears a great cloud of fleecy 
white flowers. It serves excellently for covering 
fences and trellises. 

Although Actinidia is somewhat better known, 
it is rarely seen except in the hands of professional 
gardeners who have ‘learned its value in forming 
dense screens. It is especially well suited for 
covering latticework in order to produce a screen, 
and for growing on porches where seclusion is 
desired. The fact that insect pests almost never 
infest the vine offsets the scantiness of its white 
flowers and edible fruit. 

Akebia quinata needs more sun than the Actin- 
idia vine; but, like it, is exceptionally free from 
insect pests and plant diseases, and is excellent 
where you do not desire adense screen. It grows 
gracefully on arbors and trellises. 

, There has been a strong desire for a climbing 
vine that is evergreen in the Middle and Northern 
States. EHuonymus vegetus, or evergreen bitter- 
sweet, answers that description. However cold 
the weather may be, the leaves are as pretty and 
green in February and March as they are in June. 
It produces great numbers of yellowish-red ber- 
ries that last half the winter. The Zuonymus 
does not grow very fast during the first year, but 
after that it makes moderately rapid growth. It 
is especially attractive when grown on walls; it 
also looks well on arbors, and can be used to ad- 
vantage in covering the foundations of buildings. 
Sometimes it is used for edging and, where box 
is not available, for making miniature hedges in 
place of it. Altogether it is one of the best vines 
that have been introduced in recent years, and 
has the further advantage of being inexpensive. 
Plants already started cost only twenty-five cents 
apiece. 

Another rather new vine is Ampelopsis lowii, 
called thé Japanese ivy, which is like the common 
Boston ivy except that the leaf is smaller and more 
finely divided. It is the equal of the Boston ivy in 
its ability to cling to the 
smoothest surface and in 
its rapid growth. Its light- 
green foliage turns bright 
red in the fall. 

Newer than any of the 
vines just mentioned is a 
wonderful clematis re- 
cently brought from China 
by Mr. E. H. Wilson, the 
plant hunter. Clematis 
montana rubens, as it is 
called, has rosy-red flow- 
ers that resemble those 
of the Japanese anemone. 
Flowering begins in June 
and continues to some ex- 
tent throughout the sea- 
son. 

Many varieties of the 
clematis grow well in this 
country, although only two 
or three are known to the 
average amateur. Henryi, 
which has white flowers eight inches across, Ma- 
dame André, which has deep crimson blossoms, 
and Sieboldi, which bears wonderful, large laven- 
der blooms, should be as well known as the com- 
mon paniculata, although they are not quite so 
hardy and need some protection when fall comes. 

One new vine among the annuals that deserves 
to be mentioned is the cardinal climber, which has 
bright scarlet flowers that resemble small morning- 
glories. It grows rapidly and is very attractive 
even when not in flower, for the leaves are dark 
green and finely cut. Like most plants that have 
flowers of the morning-glory type, the cardinal 
elimber likes an open, sunny position. It is best 
to start the seeds in the house by planting them 
one to a pot late in March. 
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FOOD VALUES 


N these days of high and still-mounting food 
I prices, housekeepers have to know something 

of food values. When a family ineludes a 
hard-working father, one or two voracious boys 
and, let us say, a delicate little girl, all of whom 
must be fed on a small outlay, the problem is not 
aneasyone. Many families live in a state of semi- 
starvation, although they do not know it, and, at 
the same time, spend enough money on their table 
to provide them with plenty of good food. 

The first thing to learn is that a large family 
cannot be fed on a small outlay if the members 
demand table luxuries, or if the whole week is 
stinted in favor of the one big meal on Sunday. 
When the money allowance is very small, not only 
are expensive cuts of meat out of the question, 
but there can be very little meat of any’ kind. 
While the children are young they must have 
milk, and the first thing to be sure of is that it is 
clean and fresh. Then the mother should learn 
how to vary her marketing in order to keep up 
the right ratio of proteins, fats and sugars. 

People who can afford to buy without thought of 
cost get most of their proteins from steaks and 
chops, turkeys and chickens; but peas, beans, 
lentils and oatmeal do just as well, and cost much 
less. Cheese is a most valuable food, and can be 
made palatable in many ways. 

Many children dislike fat,—especially those who 
need it most,—yet it is a very necessary element 
in their diet. When it cannot take the form of 
eream or good butter, it should be supplied in the 
form of “dripping,” suet or oleomargarine. Chil- 
dren who refuse to take fat when they see it in 
bulk, will usually take it in the form of milk pud- 
dings, or when cooked with their vegetables, or 


| hidden in sandwiches and disguised under a relish. | 


| Children usually welcome sugar in any form. 
| Jams and fruit butters are wholesome, and mo- 
| lasses is an economical form in which to supply 


sugar. 
oS ¢ 


AN ANNUAL MEETING THAT WAS 
NOT DULL 


ss OW odd to have a programine at an annual 
meeting!” exclaimed a woman who had 

just come into the Sheldon Women’s Club. 

If 
She 


“A blessing, though, to have anything novel! 
there’s any gathering more deadly dull —” 
stopped eloquently. 

“Yes!” agreed her neighbor. “Why, look there! 
They seem to have some sort of stage behind those 
eurtains. That’s funny! What do you suppose 
it’s for? The first number on the pro- 
gramme is the ‘Report of the House 
Committee.’ ” 

As if in response to the question, the 
curtain parted, and a ripple of merri- 
ment ran over the audience as they 
recognized a facsimile of the shabbiest 
corner of the shabby parlors of the 
home that the Sheldon Women’s Club 
owned and conducted for girls who 
were employed in the city. 

“Do you suppose that’s the report?” 
whispered the woman who had first 
spoken. “It certainly speaks for it- 
self.” 

Just then a young girl appeared on 
the stage and began to rearrange the 
furniture. She placed two chairs in the 
corner, tried the effect of a small tab- 
oret over a large ink spot in the rug, 
and was arranging the magazines on 
the table when another girl entered. 

“Are you going to have a caller?” 
she inquired. 

The first girl nodded. “Do you think 
there’s a chance of our having the 
place halfway to ourselves?” she asked 
anxiously. “He’s a boy from home, 
and rather bashful, you know.” 

“T hope so,”’ said the second girl sympathetic- 
ally; “but I’m afraid—you see the glee club’s 
planning to practice, and then there’s Amy Nut- 
ting and her crowd. Here they come now.” 

Six or eight girls entered noisily and spread in 
every direction. One of them ran her hand hastily 
over the magazines, and pushed one or two to the 
floor before she found the one that she wanted; 
another helped herself to the taboret, and a third 
looked longingly at the two chairs in which the 
other girls had hastily seated themselves. 





A BANK MESSENGER CAME WITH THE 
RETURNS FROM INVESTMENTS - 


Suddenly some one noticed that another girl was 
standing on the threshold, 
from her timid air, her 
outside wraps and the 
suit case in her hand, evi- 
dently a stranger. “Is 
this the Sheldon House?” 
she asked, 

The group of girls came 
forward cordially. In a 
few moments they had 
answered her questions 
about the cost of rooms, 
the laundry, the dining 
room and the bedrooms. 

“Upstairs is really love- 
ly,” they explained, ‘‘be- 
cause some one gave the 
house committee money 
enough last year to reno- 
vate it. But look at this! 
They know there ought to 
be three or four rooms, 
so everyone wouldn’t be 
jumbled together, but they 
just haven’t the money. Still, you’d better stay! 
Some one’s sure to help out soon!” 

They swept her away to the registrar’s office 
just as the glee club and a group of listeners 
crowded into the room. 

Behind them came the “bashful boy from home” 
with his hostess, but the two chairs had already 
been taken. Finally the girl found one small 
chair, and the boy perched uneasily on a narrow 
window sill. 

They tried to talk, but between the confusion of 
the rehearsal and the battery of eyes the boy 
seemed stricken dumb. Groups of girls came and 
went. One or two tried to read some of the maga- 
zines but gave it up in despair. 

“Oh,” said the boy at last, “let’s go out and take 
a@ walk.” 

“It’s nearly zero outside,” said the girl. “But 
I'll tell you, Tom. We’ll go down to the station. 
There aren’t many trains for an hour now, and 
it’ll be light and warm—and rather quiet.” 

The curtains closed and the report of the house 
committee was over. i 

“That’s the best report I ever heard,” said one 
woman. “I shall look into that parlor business 
right away.” 

The next number on the programme was the 
“Report on the Cooking Classes.” The curtains 
parted again to reveal the stage set for a cooking 
lesson, and a group of young cooks gave a “dem- 
Anstration,” although the lack of one or two things 
in the equipment was very clearly brought to the 
attention of the spectators. 

Next, in front of the curtain, came the finance 
report. Ata table in the centre sat the treasurer. 
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To her came first the different receipts: a fairy 
bringing “the gifts of friends,” smiling girls with 
the income from classes and rooms, a bank mes- 
senger with the returns from investments; then 
a funny tax collector appeared for his taxes, a 
carpenter and a plumber for payment for repairs, 
a grocery boy for money for supplies—the line of 
disbursements that filed across the stage seemed 
almost endless. When the last one had gone, the 
treasurer rose and carefully counted out some 
bills and change. 

“Cash on hand for another year, five dollars and 
two cents,” she announced ruefully, and left the 
stage. c 

Other committees followed, each setting forth 
its needs or its work in similar novel and pictur- 
esque fashion. When the meeting was over there 
were many women in the audience whose interest 
in the club had been keenly reawakened. They 
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“ REPORT OF THE HOUSE 


COMMITTEE" 


had come expecting to be bored, but had found 
themselves interested from beginning to end. 


e'¢ 
A SENSE CONTEST 


HE game ists of a ber of tests in 
which the winners are those who make the 
best use of their five senses. 

In different rooms or at different tables arrange 
a group of tests for each of the five senses. An 
older person should act as judge; if a great num- 
ber of children take part, have a judge for each 
group of events. The number of players is limited 
only by the trouble you are willing to take in 
planning the contest. Give each player a card 
with the various events written on it and a space 
opposite each event for the judge to write the 
score made by the player. It is convenient to 
mark the grades on a standard of one hundred 
per cent. 

Vary the tests as much as you please, but keep 
them simple and of a nature that will interest 
young persons. There is no need to use anything 
in the contest that you do not have at hand in the 
house. Here is the way one mother planned the 
various events, all of which proved successful. 

There were five tests for the sense of sight. 
First the players were asked 
to look for two minutes at a 
large picture full of detail; 
then they had to turn away 
and write as complete a de- 
scription of the picture as 
they could. They were then 
allowed to see a tray on 
which were displayed ten or 
twelve small, familiar arti- 
cles, such as a match, a 
thimble, a fork, a pencil, a 
stone, and so on; the con- 
testants had to say at a glance 











to say which note had been the highest, or the 
lowest, or the loudest, or the softest. 

During the tests of the sense of touch the 
players remained blindfolded. .Each player in 
turn was allowed to take various objects in his 
hand, and was asked to name them by his sense 
of touch. White potatoes and sweet potatoes, 
fruits of all kinds, an onion, a shoehorn, a ten- 
cent piece afforded tests that kept the players alert 
and that yet were not beyond their powers. Oddly 
enough, few of the children could tell what the 
shoehorn was, and all of them mistook the ten- 
cent piece for a one-cent piece. After the players 
had finished those events they passed to the last 
test for touch, which consisted in feeling an older 
person’s finger and telling which finger of the 
hand it was. 

For the sense of smell, various things, such as 
vinegar, oil, essence of peppermint and essence 

of vanilla were put into small bottles. 
The players, still blindfolded, had to 
determine by the sense of smell what 
the various bottles contained. They 
also had to name certain fruits by the 
smell of them. 

The tests for the sense of taste were 
performed in a similar manner; the 
players had to name by the taste vari- 
ous harmless articles of food. 

The children who took part in the . 
contest were as much amused when 
they made mistakes as they were de- 
lighted when they made good scores, 


es 
WHEN TO STOP WORK 


S there is an appropriate time for 
A everything, there is an appropri- 
ate time to stop work. When 
hours for work are definitely fixed, the 
stopping moment comes at a regular 
time. But suppose our time is our own, 
but that we must devote a share of it to 
work: when shall we stop? Shall we 
cease when the work is done, and not 
until then? 

Usually that would be best; whenever 
it is possible, we ought to complete a task before 
we lay it aside. But sometimes we cannot finish 
the work at one sitting. Then we ought to be sure 
not to stop until we have done the hardest part— 
until we feel assured that the end is in sight, and 
that we can leave the work in such a stage that 
taking up the task again will be more of a pleasure 
than a burden. All of us delight in doing a thing 
that we know we can’ do, especially if the thing is 
difficult; we should make our return to a task 
attractive by the feeling that we can solve the 
problem that confronts us. 

A piece of work uncompleted remains on the 
mind; but if it has been well started, remember- 
ing itisapleasure. To put it in terms of wrestling, 
we should get a strangle hold on a task before we 
pause for breath. If we do that, going back to the 
matter, whatever it may be, will be pleasant, and 
completing it will be swift and gratifying. 


a 
FOR THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


N joining the seams of garments, either when 
I basting or when doing final stitching by hand 
or by machine, always hold the bias edge of 
the material on top of the straight edge—that is, 
nearest you. In that way you will avoid stretching 
the bias edge unduly. While 

dressmaking, have a board 

and an iron ready for press- 

ing seams, hems and turned- 

down edges. Do not wait 

until the garment is finished 

so that you may do the whole 

at one time. Better results 

follow when you press each 

small part of the work as you 

go on. Press open every 

seam, and overcast or bind 

it. The finish will be more 

accurate and more “profes- 





how many articles there were 
on the tray. 

After a somewhat closer 
study, the players had to turn 
away and tell what the arti- 
cles were. Then, while their 
backs were still turned, one 
of the articles on the tray 
was removed; they were al- 
lowed another glance at the 
tray, and had to tell what 
article had been taken away. 
That event was repeated with the change of add- 
ing an article to the tray instead of taking one 
away. 

As each player finished the tests for observa- 
tion, he passed into the room where the events for 
the sense of hearing were held. For those events 
the player was blindfolded. Each player took the 
tests by himself, apart from the others. First a 
silver and a gold thimble were dropped on the 
floor, and the player had to distinguish them by 
their sound. Then a note was struck on the 
piano, followed by a number of others; the player 
was asked to say when a note an octave higher 
than the first note had been struck. After thata 
number of notes were struck on the piano, or on 
glass tumblers filled with various amounts of 
water. After each series of notes the player had 
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THE LINE OF DISBURSEMENTS THAT FILED ACROSS THE STAGE SEEMED 
ALMOST ENDLESS 


A GROUP OF YOUNG COOKS GAVE 
A " DEMONSTRATION" 





sional.” 

If you are not sure how to 
make any part of a garment, 
you will save time, not by 
experimenting, but by look- 
ing at a similar old garment. 
This applies particularly to 
plackets, cuffs, collars, and 
similar accessories. 

Save and use left-over odd 
colors of sewing silk for 
basting silken fabrics, satin, 
chiffon, crape, velvet, and materials of that sort. 
Sewing silk will not mark the material, as will 
cotton thread. 

Cut the basting threads in garments at rather 
short intervals before you attempt to remove them. 
To pull the length of a long basting thread from a 
garment is to risk tearing the fabric or at least 
separating the warp and woof fibres. The differ- 
ence of time between the two methods is negligible. 

When you hem, use a very fine needle and thread 
appropriately fine for the material. The right- 
side stitches will be much smaller than when the 
hemming is done with a medium-coarse needle, 
and the nervous effort to keep the stitches. small 
on the right side will be greatly reduced. 

When you baste, use a long milliner’s needle. 
It is a habit hard to acquire, but one that will be 
very helpful when once established. 

When you are dressmaking, have plenty of pins 
athand. Dr kers’ slender steel pins are ex- 
cellent for the purpose. At any rate, buy pins so 
fine that they will be virtually useless for other 
purposes. By using slender, extra sharp pins you 
mark the fabric less. 

When you work on black or dark fabrics, wear 
awhite apron. The reflected light will be of mate- 
rial help. 

Save all selvages of Georgette crape, chiffon or 
fancy fine weaves. You can make a novel and 
attractive finish by applying them as a tiny ruffle 
or by leaving them on the material in the original 


cutting. 
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To Remove Clinkers. When there is a good fire 
in the kitchen range and the clinkers on the lining 
of the fire box are red hot, clean the ashes from 
the upper edge with a poker, and pour as much 
Salt as possible on this edge where it joins the fire 
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Protect Their Little 
Feet Now ! 


| thd let narrow, pinching, ‘‘ fancy ’’ 
shoes bend your children’s feet out of ~ 
shape. Protect their little feet now, if 
you want them later on to be safe from 
bent bones, flat-foot, ingrown nails, corns, 
bunions, callouses, 

Broad-toed, sensible Educator Shoes are 

best for children’s feet.’ Because Educators 
are designed by orthopaedic experts to 
‘let the feet grow as they should.’’ 
Made for MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 
Because the whole family needs them. Get 
your children into Educators today, and 
you’ll follow suit in a little while. 


But when you buy look for EDUCATOR 
branded on the sole. It guarantees the 
correct orthopaedic shape. 


And send today for ‘*Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet,’’ astartling book on feet. Free. 


RICE. & HUTCHINS, Inc., 18 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Rice & Hutchins 


DUCATOR 
‘SHOE. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 



















Unless branded 
thus on the sole 
it is zo¢ an 

Educator 






Turned Sole 
Educator 
for Infants 





| Thus the freshest eggs, being always on top, are 











$10 Extra 


For new subscriptions sent us during 
the month of January, 1917, you will not 
only receive a Premium for every new 
subscription and a Winner’s Gift for 
every multiple of five new subscriptions, 
but you will also receive a Monthly 
Cash Bonus as follows: 


CLASS A BONUS 
For an average of Five new subscri 
tions per week, totaling twenty in 
January, we will give a Cash Bonus of $10.00 


CLASS B BONUS 
For an average of Four new subscrip- 
tions per week, totaling sixteen in 
January, we will give a Cash Bonus of $7.00 


CLASS C BONUS 
For an average of Three new subscrip- 
tions per week, totaling twelve in 
January, we will give a Cash Bonus of $4.50 
CLASS D BONUS 


For an average of Two new subscrip- 

tions per week, totaling eight in 

January, we will give a Cash Bonus of $2.50 
CLASS E BONUS 

For an average of One new subscrip- 

tion per week, totaling four in 

January, we will give a Cash Bonus of $1.00 


The above Offer is to be repeated each month, 
January to June inclusive. 





Double Bonus 


If a subscriber wins 7hvee or more 
Monthly Bonuses between January 1 and 
July 1, 1917 (in any one class or in several 
different classes), we will doudle his 
Bonus by sending him on July 15 an 
amount equal to all the Monthly Bonus 
Money he has earned between January 1 
and July 1. Our Offer of a Double Bonus 
will thus enable any Companion sub- 
scriber to win as much as $120.00 in Bonus 
Money, besides receiving a Premium for 
every new subscription and a Winner’s 
Gift on every fifth subscription. 

Note. (1) Bonus Offers are open to Compan- 

ion subscribers only (not agents), and are 

subject to Conditions in October Premium 


List. (2) The mailing date of your new sub- 


scription orders determines the month in 


which they will be countéd. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Boston, Mass. 
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brick. The salt eats away the clinkers. The first 
application may not be successful, but when it is 
repeated on three or four successive days the 
clinkers will disappear; or if they have not fallen 
away of themselves, they can easily be pried off 
with a poker when they are red hot. 
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AN EGG RACK 


EOPLE who keep from ten to thirty hens 
almost invariably have one basket or box in 
which they put their eggs day after day. 


the first used, and, unless the basket is entirely 
emptied occasionally, 
some of the eggs at the 
bottom are likely to be- 
come stale. 

Each day’s eggs should 
be kept separate from 
those laid on other days, 
but a basket for each day 
in the week requires too 
much shelf room. The 
egg rack described here 
solves the problem ad- 
mirably. It should hang 
on the wall, entirely out 
of the way, in a cool 
cellar. 

Let us suppose you 
have a box about twenty- 
three inches long and 
twenty-one inches wide 
| made of boards about one 
| half inch thick. That is a good size. From it 
make a shallow box four inches deep, twenty-two 
| inches long and twenty inches wide. Next make 
seven shelves of half-inch boards four inches wide, 
and just long enough to fit the box inside. Nail 














downward one inch from front to back. 


will know exactly how old each eggis. The rack 


will accommodate eighteen eggs a day. 














WINTER SOUPS = 
Se one has said that there are as many | : 


soups as there are days in the year. 
ably there are more, but only a very small 


average family. 
are some that are little known, but they are espe- 
cially appetizing on cold winter evenings, when 
a hot, rich soup seems the most appropriate be- 
ginning for a meal. 


French Onion Soup.—Chop two medium-sized 
onions, and fry them to a rich brown in two ounces 
of butter over a moderate fire, for onions burn 
quickly. To them add a quart of boiling soup 
stock of ony kind, or simply water or milk, and 
cubes of lightly toasted bread. When the soup is 
ready to serve, add a little grated cheese, and 
season it with salt and white pepper. 


A Flemish Soup.—To two pounds of washed and 
picked Brussels sprouts add ten potatoes, two 
onions, two leeks, salt and pepper. Cook all 

ently until the vegetables are tender; then pass 

em through a sieve. Force as much of the veg- 
etable pulp through as possible. Add one quart 
of beef stock and serve the soup very hot. 


Cream of Potato and Chestnut Soup.—Boil one 
cupful of diced potatoes and one half cupful of 
chestnuts in salted water until they are tender. 
Drain them and add one quart of scalded milk; | 
season the mixture with a dash of nutmeg, salt 
and Cayenne pepper; thicken it a with a 
tablespoonful of cornstarch moistened with a little 
cold milk, and add one tablespoonful of minced 
parsley when it is ready to serve. 


Tapioca Soup.—One quarter cupful of tapioca, | 
one cupful of cold water, one pint of boiling water, 
one quart of chicken or veal stock, one cupful of 
hot milk, the yolks of two eggs, salt and pepper. 
Soak the tapioca in the cold water for two hours, | 
drain it, add the boiling water, and cook the whole | 
in a doubie boiler until it is transparent; add 
gradually the hot stock and cook both for.ten 
minutes; then add the seasoning and the hot milk. 
Beat the — of the eggs and add them after 
diluting them with a little of the hot mixture. 
Stir the soup for a few seconds, pour it into the | 
tureen and serve it. 


Pot-au-Feu.— Choose a good-sized beef bone 
that has plenty of meat on it, cover it with water | 
and boil it for three hours. Remove the bone and 
eut the meat into bits. Let the stock cool, then 
remove the fat, add the meat to the stock, return 
it to the fire, add one large onion that has had ten | 
whole cloves imbedded in it and has then been | 
roasted until it is brown, add one pint of cooked | 
tomatoes, one half cupful of rice, and one quarter 
cupful each of chopped potatoes, carrots and cab- | 
bage. Cook the whole until the vegetables are 
tender, and add salt and pepper. Just before you 
serve the soup, add one teaspoonful of white | 
sugar burned to a good brown color. That adds | 
to the flavor of the soup and gives a rich color. 


Clam Chowder.—One and one half dozen clams 
chopped fine, one cupful of water, three large 
potatoes peeled and cut into dice, two slices of 
pork or bacon cut into dice, one sliced onion, one 
quart of milk, two tablespoonfuls of butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, one teaspoonful of salt, one quarter tea- | 
spoonful of pepper and a dozen large crackers. | 
Try out the pork or bacon and fry the onion in the 
fat; add the clam liquor, the water and the pota- 
toes. Cook the chowder until the solids are: ten- 
der; season it, then add the clams and the milk. 
Cook it ten minutes longer, then thicken it with the 
flour and the butter creamed together. Pour the 
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the chopped parsley, and serve it immediately. 


Creole Soup.—Wash and cut into slices one half 
dozen good-sized turnips; add half a can of toma- 
toes, two tablespoonfuis of sweet red peppers, 
canned or fresh, half a teaspoonful of allspice, 
ground, one sliced Bermuda onion, a scant tea- 
spoonful of salt, four whole cloves and a large 
tablespoonful of butter. Cover the ingredients 
with water, place them over the fire, bring them 
to the boiling point and cook them rapidly until 
the vegetables are tender; then strain the soup 
and keep it hot, without letting it boil. Heat a 


with a small teaspoonful of flour moistened in a 

little milk. Be sure that the sauce boils, then 

turn the vegetable purée into a hot tureen, stir 

into it a pinch of baking soda to keep it from 

' curdling, and very gradually add the sauce, stir- 

— the soup constantly as you do so. Serve it 
once. 
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them in place, three inches apart, and sloping | | 


By using one shelf for each day in the week you | : 


Prob- | = 


number of them appear on the dining table of the | Z 
Among the following receipts | = 







chowder over the crackers, sprinkle the top with | 
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“All My Elements. 
Are There” | 


The Oat Is a Complete Food | 


Students of food values know that the oat contains 
all the elements we need. And in the right propor- 
tions. All save fat—which the cream supplies— 
and water. 

It is rich in elements which most foods lack. 

It is famous for its energizing powers. 

For ages the effects have proved that. But science 
now tells us why. 

It is this great food—the most delicious, most im- 
portant grain food—that Quaker Oats presents in 
extra-luscious form. 

It is for lovers‘ of vivacity, capacity and power. 

In this rich, flavory form folks eat it plentifully 
and often—as they should. 


Quaker Oats 


The Royal Grade of Vim-Food 


Its extra goodness is due to selected 
grains. Quaker Oats is flaked from 
only the big, plump, luscious oats. 
We get but ten pounds from a bushel. Every grocer sells it, and without 

The little grains have no such flavor extra price. Asking will bring it to 
as you find in Quaker Oats. you. Remember this, for your own 

All the world over, millions of oat delight, when you next order oats. 
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lovers have discovered this Quaker 
Oats quality. So everywhere this 
premier brand outsells any other. 
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10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
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pint of rich milk in a double boiler and thicken it | 2 
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An Aluminum Cooker 
For $1.00—Retail Value $2.50 


This aluminum double cooker is made 
to our order to cook Quaker Oats in an 
ideal way. No flavor is lost, no aroma. 
The oat flakes are perfectly cooked. 

It is large and heavy, made to last a 
lifetime. Cereal capacity, 214 quarts. 

Over 700,000 homes are now cooking 
Quaker Oats in this way. Now we want 
every home to have one. We supply 
only one cooker to a family. 

Send us our trademarks—the picture 
of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of 
five Quaker Oats packages, or an affidavit 
showing the purchase of five packages of 
Quaker Oats. Send $1.00 with the trade- 
marks or affidavit, and this ideal cooker 
will be sent to you by parcel post, pre- 
paid. We require the trademarks or affi- 
davit as assurance that you are a user of 
Quaker Oats. The trademarks have no 
redemption value. This offer applies to 
the United States and Canada. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 










Extra Large 
Extra Heavy 
Made to Order 
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A BOY’S MICROSCOPE 


OONER or later every boy who becomes 
S interested in nature study feels the need of 

a microscope, for he soon learns that by the 
use of an instrument that magnifies 20 to 75 diam- 
eters, or, according to the popular way of figuring 
by areas, 400 to 5600 times, a new world is opened 
to him. 

He seldom has means to get a standard instru- 
ment, which costs $18.00 or more; nor would he 
be likely to appreciate a fine instrument if he had 
it, or, in his lack of experience, to give it the 
care that such a piece of mechanism needs. It 
is therefore usually best to start with a $2.00, or 
$3.00 instrument. Any boy who deserves a stand- 
ard microscope will accomplish a great deal with 
the smaller one. Fig. 1 shows one of the cheaper 
instruments in use. 

In buying a low-priced instrument, unless you 
get it from a company that has a high reputation, 
be cautious, for some cheap microscopes on the 
market are absolutely worthless, and among those 
at the same price there is often much difference. 
Hence it is well to have something mounted on a 














FIG. | 


glass slip, and to test several instruments with it, 
choosing the one that shows the brightest, clearest 
image. If possible, get the microscope that has a 
concave mirror, and avoid all that are alleged to 
magnify more than 80 or 90 diameters, or that 
produce a cloudy image. 

The cheaper microscopes sell at prices that 
range from $1.00 to $12.00, but it does not pay to 


get one that costs more than from $2.00 to $4.00, | 


for the more expensive among them have virtually 
the same lenses as the cheaper ones, or are of too 
high power for their quality, and so are of no use 
at all. Those that range in price from $5.00 to 
$12.00 are more convenient to use; but if a pro- 
spective purchaser can spend that amount of 
money, he will do better to add a little to it and 
get a standard instrument. When the need of 
greater magnification is felt, as it will be after long 
use of low-power instruments, it will be necessary 
to buy a standard instrument; there is no satisfac- 
tory way to apply fine lenses to a cheap stand. 

One of the first ideas for a beginner to get rid of 
is that magnifying power determines the value of 
amicroscope. To see detail, the first necessity is 
resolving power; and if the objective—the most 
important part of the microscope—is well con- 
structed otherwise, the resolving power depends 
upon what is called aperture. ~ 

Roughly speaking, aperture is the proportion, 
according to certain laws, between the diameter 
of the back lens in the objective and the length of 
focus of the objective. That means simply that 
for every magnification there must be a corre- 
sponding proportional aperture: if the enlarge- 
ment is too great for the aperture, all the extra 
diameters are useless. The writer has two ob- 
jectives that magnify to the same degree but have 
very different apertures. One will reveal marks 
on an object that are only ss$55 Of an inch apart; 
that is, it resolves those marks. The other will not 
show any marks that are nearer together than ys5}55 
of an inch; all marks nearer together than that 
become so blurred that they blend together and so 
are invisible. The first objective cost $50.00, the 
other one $4.00; but their magnification is the same. 

Other things as important as magnification, and 
without which even aperture is useless, are good 
corrections for spherical aberration and chromatic 
aberration. The rays of light that pass through 
the centre of a simple lens are affected differently 
from those that pass through near the edge, and 
so cause blur and confusion unless the difference 
is compensated by a special method of construc- 
tion. The same is true of color. The different- 
colored rays that together make white light are 
affected differently, one from another; so the lens 
must not only have curves that are exactly right 
but must be made of the right 
kinds of glass, known as flint 
and crown, and the two kinds 
must be used each in its proper 
place. 

None of the small, cheap in- 
struments have much, if ary, 
correction for chromatic or 
spherical aberration, or suffi- 
cient aperture for any enlarge- 
ment above 90 or 100 diameters. 
Above 80 diameters less detail 
rather than more appears, al- 
though, of course, the main 
outlines are larger. As magni- 
fication is increased, the care 
of materials used in making 
and mounting the lenses must be increased much 
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more than in proportion. Therefore a small micro- | 


scope made by a responsible concern and costing 
$2.00 or $3.00 will afford better satisfaction than 
some that are more pretentious, because it will give 
clear enough vision not to strain the user’s eyes. 

Any of the compound microscopes made by 
reputable companies have objectives of good 
aperture, and spherical and chromatic corrections 
good enough for the ordinary requirements of a 
lifetime, yet their price is within the reach of an 
ambitious and industrious boy. 


There are several well-known makers who for 
$17.50 sell really good stands, with an objective 
that gives from 120 to 130 diameters, and about 35 
when one lens is unscrewed. The instruments 
have coarse adjustment by rack and pinion, plane 
and concave mirrors, and iris diaphragm under the 
stage, and are well made and finished. They give 
a bright, sharp, flat field of view. The careful con- 
struction and the concave mirror permit objectives 
that give magnifications up to 300 diameters to be 
added and used later. Such objectives cannot be 
obtained in a cheaper instrument. 

For about $19.50 a very much better stand can 
be bought, if the 4mm. or high-power objective 
is left out, although some dealers add ten per cent 
if that lens is omitted. For the young person who 
has shown by his continued use of his $3.00 instru- 
ment that he will stick to microscopic work, the 
$19.50 instrument is the cheapest one it will pay to 
buy. It has the minimum of attachments for good 
work, and yet all the other attachments can be 
added. With a 10-power eyepiece it will give 100 
diameters with the 16-mm. objective that comes 
with it; or the divisible sort described above can 
be substituted. 

A stand of the kind that allows high powers and 
their accessories to be added as they are needed 
should have a plane and a concave mirror so 
mounted as to swing out for oblique lighting; a 
substage screw for attaching the condenser neces- 
sary for very high powers; an iris diaphragm just 
under the stage for controlling the light; a coarse 
adjustment by rack and pinion; a fine adjustment 
by another milled head, to allow the highest powers 
to be used; an eyepiece held in a drawtube so 
that the distance from eyepiece to objective can 
be altered, and an inclination joint that will allow 
the microscope to be used comfortably in other 
positions and even horizontally for photography. 

Such an instrument is a good investment, for 
eventually it may grow into a complete high-class 
microscope. 

Sometimes good bargains can be found in second- 
hand microscopes, but unless the buyer knows 
what he is about he may find that he has bought 
nothing but a lot of junk. 

As should have been gathered from what has 
been written above, the objective is the important 
thing. The modern tube length is short, about 
160 mm.; the older instruments had a tube length 
of 200 mm. or even 250mm. The older objectives, 
such as came with the microscope, are suited to 
the greater length, but a modern objective, made 
to work with a short tube, would be useless on 
the old-style microscope, as would most other 
modern equipment. Hence it is not wise to buy 


accessories in the future; but if the lenses that 
come with it are good, there will be no need of 


| for very little money. But in case there is no 
substage condenser,—and many of the older in- 
struments lack it,—there should be a concave 
mirror; otherwise the microscope is likely to be 
poor. rr 

The Companion will soon print in the Boys’ 
Page an article on The Care of the Microscope. 
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THE GAME OF SHOGI 


HOGI, or Japanese chess, is an extremely 
S interesting game, little known in America. 

It differs widely from Occidental chess, but 
it provides the same unlimited opportunity for 
skill, and offers an infinite variety of situations 
and interesting complications. A set of s 
koma, or Japanese chessmen, can easily be made 
by any boy; and the game can be played with the 
help of a few simple rules. 

To make a board, get a smooth piece of wood 
about sixteen inches square. On it mark off a 
square with sides 134 inches long. 
Divide the square so drawn into eighty- 
one 1}-inch squares. After inking or 
painting the lines, shellac the board; 
but instead of making the squares al- 
ternately light and dark, as in checkers, 
leave all of them in the natural color of 
the wood. 

The men are all exactly alike in shape (Fig. 1) 
but differ in size. For the two kings, which are 
the largest, cut blocks of wood 1§ inches long. 
For the soldiers, which are the smallest pieces, 
cut eighteen blocks 1 inch long. Then there are 
two elephants and two chariots, each 144 inches 
long; four golden generals, each 17%, inches long; 
four silver generals, each 1, inches long ; four 
knights, each 14, inches long; four spears, each 
1ys inches long. You will thus have forty blocks 
of various sizes ready to be labeled. On 
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an old instrument with the expectation of adding | 


new ones, and so a useful instrument can be got | 


the right-hand knight; all other squares in 
this row are to be left vacant. On the nine 
squares of the third row place the nine 
soldiers. 

(b) Each player shall place his pieces with the 
pointed end toward his opponent, in order 
that it may be possible thus to distinguish 
the ownership of the men. (Because the 
pieces often change hands during the 
course of the game they are not distin- 
guished by color, as in checkers or Occi- 
dental chess.) 

III. The board shall be theoretically divided 
into three sections: the three rows occupied by the 
player’s men are to be known as “home territory” ; 
the three central rows, on which no men are placed 
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at the beginning of the game, as “battlefield”; 
and the three rows on which are placed the oppo- 
nent’s men, as “enemy’s territory.” It will be 
seen that one player’s home territory is his oppo- 
nent’s enemy’s territory. 

IV. The different pieces may move as follows 
(see Fig. 3): 

(a) The king may move one square at a time in 

any direction. 

(b) The chariot may move straight to the front, 
straight to the rear, or straight to the right 
or left, as many squares as may be desired, 
but it must not pass over any other piece. 

(ec) The elephant may move diagonally forward 
or backward as many squares as may be 
desired, but, like the chariot, he must not 
pass over any other piece. (In their pow- 
ers, elephant and chariot are like the 
bishop and castle in Occidental chess.) 

(d) The golden general may move one square 
at a time in the following directions: 
straight to the front, rear, right and left; 
diagonally forward. 

(e) The silver general may move one square at 
a time in any of the following directions: 
straight to the front; diagonally forward 
and backward. 

(f) Whenever the knight makes a move he ad- 
vances two squares to the front, then turns 
one square either to right or left. The 
knight alone may jump over a piece that 
stands in his path. Unlike the knight in 
Occidental chess, the knight in shogi must 
not move backward or to any squares 
except the two indicated. 

(g) The spear may move any number of squares 
to the front in a straight line, but must not 
move back ward. 

(hk) The soldier may move only forward and one 
square at a time. 

V. On entering enemy’s territory, any piece 
may be turned over, thus signifying that it has 
been promoted to the powers of a golden general, 
or it may remain as before, at the will of the player. 
When such a piece is turned over, it becomes to 
all intents and purposes a golden general; but if 
captured and returned to the board as a “captured 
piece” (Rule V1), it reverts to its original status. 

(a) The king and the golden generals cannot 
gain promotion. 

(bv) The chariots and the elephants, on entering 
enemy’s territory, not only retain their 
former powers, but may move one square 
in any direction. In any one move, how- 
ever, they must not deviate from a straight 
line. 

Note 1. The inscription on the under side of a 

piece that is turned over indicates that the change 
in power has taken place. For example, suppose 





a silver general has entered enemy’s territory; on 





has become a golden general may 
move and checkmate a king. A cap- 
tured soldier may be put into play in 
such a manner as to check a king, 
when the king is able to escape from 
the check. 

VII. A piece is captured or “killed” when an 
opposing piece lands on the square it occupies. 

(a) All pieces, including soldiers, “take” in the 

same direction in which they normally 
move. 

(b) The knight alone may jump over a piece; a 

piece so jumped is not captured. 

(c) No soldier that has not become a golden 

general may checkmate a king. 

In its tactics shogi differs radically from chess. 
Under ordinary circumstances the knights should 
not be moved out, for they are a strong force in 
the defense, and their inability to retreat renders 
them liable to capture in the centre of the board. 
Caution should be exercised in moving the chariot 
and the elephant off the line of attack on which 
they are placed at the beginning of the game. 
The silver generals are commonly advanced to 
feel for weak places in the hostile line. When it 
is possible to take the offensive early in the game, 
an attack concentrated on a definite point should 
be maintained as vigorously and consistently as 
possible. Captured pieces should be utilized when- 
ever it is practicable. 

The game can be played carelessly for an hour’s 
amusement, or it can be studied and made a gen- 
uine science, at the will of the player. In any 
case, it offers a fascinating entertainment that will 
well repay the slight trouble of making a set of 
the men and mastering the moves of the pieces and 
the simple rules of play. 
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A TOY SUBMARINE BOAT 


HIS is a submarine boat that really goes. 

You can make it if you can find a bit of tin, 

some lead, a few brads and, most important 

of all, an old window-shade roller that has a good 
spring in it. 

The spring is the submarine engine. Saw. off 
the roller about three inches beyond the spring, 
and shape it like the blunt nose of a submarine 
boat. 

Flatten a piece of the lead, and with two slender 
brads fasten it to the bottom of the hoat for a 


keel. You will have to experiment a number of 
times until] you get the keel of the right weight 
and in the right place to permit the boat to swim 
evenly a few inches below the surface of the 
water. Of course the keel must not be heavy 
enough to sink the boat. 

Next comes the propeller. First cut a piece of 
tin into a disk two inches in diameter, then cut it 
as shown in the illustration, and bend the flanges 
to shape it like a real propeller. In the centre 
make a hole that will just admit the end of the 
spring, to which it must be soldered. Wind up 
the engine by turning the propeller or the bit of 
iron knob that protrudes beyond it. 

The shade-roller spring can be used as an engine 
for any sort of craft, from a toy motor boat to a 
toy battleship. It works effectively, and does not 
easily get out of order. 


o. 9 
ROGER—AND RULES 


ee HAT’S the matter with Roger? He 
doesn’t seem to be able to hold a job 
more than a few months. I notice he’s 
constantly changing from one place to another. 
He has a good education, he’s bright and capable. 
I’m surprised that he hasn’t gone ahead faster. 
What’s the matter with him?” The speaker 
looked questioningly at his friend. 
“Well, it’s only one thing,” said the other, “I’ve 
known him ever since he was six years old, and 
he’s been the same fellow always. He 





the upper side of each piece print its name, 
and on the other—except in the case of the 
kings and the golden generals—put its initial, 


Cad 


won't obey rules. He hasn’t any use for 
regulations. 





or initials, and the letters,GG. In the case 
of the spear, put on its back SP-GG to distin- 








guish it from the back of the soldier, 8-GG. 
When all the pieces have been labeled, you 





“TI remember that when we used to play 
marbles he wouldn’t stick by the rules. He 
was determined to ‘fudge’—not to be more 
sure of winning, but merely because he 
wanted to override the law of the game. 








will have two kings, two elephants, two 





chariots, four golden generals, four silver 
| generals, four knights, four spears and eigh- 


~ 


“We went to boarding school together, 
you know, and the first thing he did was to 
laugh at the rules. 





| teen soldiers. The board and the men will 
| then be ready for play. 


THE RULES 
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“**What makes you laugh?’ one of the 
older boys asked. ‘You’ll find those rules 
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are rules. That card on the wall isn’t merely 
ornamental.’ 








I. The object of the game is to check- 
| mate or “kill” the opponent’s king. That 
|is accomplished when the king is under attack 
| by a hostile piece and cannot escape the attack by 
| moving out of danger, or by interposing one of his 

own men, or by capturing the attacking piece. 

| (a) A player attacking his opponent’s king shall 

| say check, or 6-te, thus warning his opponent 

that he must remove the king from danger. 
| (b) A king under attack shall be called “in 
check.” 

(c) Neither player shall make a move that will 
place his own king in check. 

II. The pieces shall be arranged on the board 

| as in Fig. 2. 

(a) In the first row on the centre square place 
the king; on the two adjacent squares to 
right and left place the golden generals; on 
the next two squares the silver generals; 
on the next two squares the knights; and 
on the two corner squares the spears. In 
the second row place the elephant on the 
square in front of the left-hand knight, 
and the chariot on the square in front of 





FIG. 8 


its back it bears the initials SG-GG, which signify 
that a silver general has acquired the powers of a 
golden general. When once this ckange of power 
has been made it may not be withdrawn. 

Note 2. There is one exception to that rule: in 
the case of a captured piece (Rule VI) put into 
play in enemy’s territory, it must make one move 
before it can be promoted. 

VI. A piece taken by either player shall be 
known as a captured piece. The captor may put 
such a piece into the game anywhere on the board 
as one of his own men. 

(a) There are two exceptions to this rule: 

1. A captured soldier shall not be put into 
play on a column that is already occu- 
pied by a soldier belonging to the 
eaptor; that is, no player shall have 
one soldier in front of another. 

2. A captured soldier shall not be put into 
play in such a manner as to checkmate 
a king. But a captured soldier that 





already has been put into play and 





“*We’ll see,’ said Roger. ‘I think I can 
manage to jump some of them.’ 

“He did. Consequently, although he was a 
bright student, he was usually in hot water with 
the board. The very fact that the students were 
expected to be in their rooms at ten o’clock awoke 
in Roger a desire to stay out until ten-thirty—he 
wanted to show the rest of us that no one could 
compel him to submit to rules. Some of the other 
fellows followed his lead, and the whole school 
was stirred up. The authorities struggled along 
with him to the end, but his standing was not good, 
and they were glad to get rid of him. 

“In work a fellow has to stick to the rules, of 
course, but Roger doesn’t see it that way. His 
employer may have rules to be observed by his 
help; but if Roger doesn’t like them, he smiles 
and does as he pleases—for a few days or weeks; 
then he is looking for another job. 

“Tt isn’t that he lacks ability. His last employer 
told me that he was one of the most capable young 
men he ever had, but that he wouldn’t live up to 
the rules of the house. He spread the contagion 
among the other employees; there was trouble 


























comes in bottles and 
Self-Sealing Handy Oil 

s bearing the well- 
known fe in-One red 
trade mark 


3-in-One Oil 


puts smooth motion in gun 
actions. Prevents rust and 
tarnish, leading and pitting. 
Never gums, dries out 
or gathers dust. Polishes 
stock and fore-end beauti- 
fully. 10c, 25c, 50c. Non- 
leak Handy Oi! Cans with 
3 ounces of good 
3-in-One, 25c. 
Free— Sample and 
Use These Once 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 3 
42AlG. B’way, N.¥.° 


KEITH’S $1 Offer 


1st—A folio 
of 25 new ar- 
tistic and very 
attractive Bun- 
galow Designs. 
2nd—A big 
book contain- 
ing up-to-date 
cegiane for 100 Artistic HOMES. 

— A. 4-months’ subscription to the well ~~ 
Coline authority for home builders, Keith’s Mag- 
azine, $2.50 a year, 25c copy. On newsstands. 

ALL THE ABOVE, SPECIAL $1.00 


KEITH’S, 1006 McKnight Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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pay and we will send you ra 
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62 presse Fine Pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, 

turkeys. Northern bred, very hardy, vigorous, 
beautiful. Fow/s, eggs, incubators at low prices. Amer- 
tca’s pioneer poultry farm. 23 years exp. Large fine 


catalog free. F. A. Neubert, Box 671, Mankato, 
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HE NEW COMPANION is 
known as “the Quality Ma- 
chine.” This standard has been 
steadily maintained by us for 
over a quarter of a century, and 
it has placed the New Compan- 
ion among the leading sewing 
machines of the world. In con- 
struction, durability, equipment 
and operation no better sewing 
machine can be obtained at any 
price. 


New and Exclusive 
Improvements 


All the latest improvements, 
including the Plate Tension 
Thread Release, are incorpo- 
rated in the New Companion. 
No other machine can furnish 
a Plate Tension Release. 


FACTORY-TO-HOME 
PRICE 


As originators of this popular 
plan we have been able to pro- 
vide our subscribers with a 
high-grade sewing machine at a 
large saving to each purchaser. 
We pay all freight charges on 
the machine to any railway 
station in the United States, and 
allow three months’ free trial. 


How this is done is told in our Illustrated 
Descriptive Booklet. A postal inquiry will 
secure it by return mail. Send for it Row. 





Perry Mason Company 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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|| was exactly twelve inches. Then he marked off 
|| with his pencil three equal divisions—one at the 


|| vided,” he said. “That isthe easiest way to make 
4)|| divisions. It works on any width or for any num- 
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all round, and so Roger had to go. If he could 
overcome that fault, you’d see him start to climb 
the ladder mighty fast.” 


ee 


AN ATHLETIC MATCH EVERY DAY 


ANY curious facts have come to light since 
M men of science began to measure the 

amount of effort required for different 
things that people do. Among other things it is 
now known that young people have to do more 
work in proportion to their size, merely to live at 
all, than their elders do. Their hearts beat more 
rapidly, their lungs pump faster, and in general 
they make harder, work of all their bodily proc- 
esses. 
The units by which bodily work is gauged, and 
by which, also, the energy of the food that we eat 
is measured, are called calories. Bodily work in- 
cludes not only productive labor, such as hoeing 
corn or sawing wood, but also eating, breathing, 
keeping warm, and the like, which even in the 
case of a laboring man use up at least half of the 
energy he expends. 
While an average grown man at light, indoor 
labor does about seventeen calories of work a 
day for each pound of body weight, a boy or a girl 
does twenty or twenty-five, a young child thirty, 
and a very young baby forty-five. 
A comparison of growing boys and girls with 
thetr fathers and mothers shows at once that they 
are very like the members of a college athletic 
team compared with other students. That is to 
say, they are working their bodies much harder; 
and as a matter of fact the college athlete actually 
does the twenty or twenty-five calories of work 
to the pound that his younger brother in the gram- 
mar school does. 
But no first-rate college in these days expects its 
athletes to live, while they are in training, just as 
the other students live. The trainer takes special 
pains to get them to bed early and to see that 
they avoid all bad habits. Usually, of course, they 
eat at “training tables,” where the food is espe- 
cially nutritious. 
Every boy, then, ought to remember that as 
long as he does his twenty calories and upward 
of work every day, largely by the mere act of 
living, he is an athlete in training, and is playing 
a match every day in the year. Therefore, like 
the older athlete, he should make sure of his sleep 
and guard his general health. Most especially, 
since all of his work has to come out of his food, he 
should put himself at “training table,” and not 
eat what he knows is not good for those who are 
in training. People who are doing only seventeen 
calories of work for each pound of their weight 
can afford to do many things that people in the 
twenty-calorie class had better avoid. 
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A SHORT CUT 


OB’S face assumed a puzzled expression as 
B he looked at the board before him. It was 

ten inches and a fraction in width, and for 
almost ten minutes he had been trying to divide 
it into three equal parts. 

“That’s harder than I thought it was!’ he ex- 
claimed finally, as he realized that he was getting 
larger and larger fractions, although he was still 
far from the accurate division that he sought. 
“T guess I should never make a carpenter.” 

Bob’s uncle glanced toward him with an amused 
twinkle in his eye. He had noticed his nephew’s 
puzzled silence and had guessed the reason. 
Getting up from his position in front of the work- 
shop that both were building, he went over to 
where Bob stood. 

“This is the way to do it,’’ he said. 

Taking a rule, he laid it across the ten-inch 
board obliquely, so that the oblique measurement 














four-inch line and the other at the eight-inch line. 
“Now you will find your board accurately di- 


| ber of divisions. To divide a 9%4-inch board into 
four parts, for example, you make your ruler 
measure obliquely just 10 inches across the board, 
and then you would mark off your division at 2%, 
5and 7%. It is a very handy thing to remember, 
for it will save you many a — hour of 
ciphering.” 
Mo] 


A HOMEMADE FLASH LIGHT 


SUBSCRIBER writes that, if the necessary 
A materials are at hand, it does not take long 
to make a serviceable flash light of no small 
illuminating power. The supplies that are called 
for are a three-volt incandescent lamp and a socket 
to hold it, a small reflector, two dry-ce}l batteries, 
three feet of double-braided insulated wire and a 
switch. 
First, with a short piece of the wire, connect the 
zine binding post of one battery with the carbon 





binding post of the other. Cut the remaining wire 
into two pieces and attach them to the other bind- 
ing posts, as shown in the illustration. Bore a 
hole in the reflector the size of the screw on the 
lamp, and put the lamp through it. Screw on the 
socket and attach the two loose ends of the battery 
wires. Break one of the wires, connect it with 
the switch, and the flash light will be ready to use. 

It can be packed in a small box for convenience 
in carrying. If that is done, care should be taken 
to keep the batteries from touching each other 
and thus “running out.” By adding more bat- 
teries and using a larger lamp, you can, of course, 
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get a more brilliant light. 














The Greatest Sport 





Of Them All 


It has coasting with your bob-sled or double 
ripper beaten in a dozen different ways. And 
you can coast all year around. No waiting for a 
lot of snow, a good freeze or a steep hillside. 
Every day is a coasting day if you have a 
MIAMI-MADE Bicycle. 

There is nothing like a bicycle for real health-building 
fun. It takes you to school in a jiffy; it makes running 
errands for Mother easy and a pleasure. And don't 
forget those rides with the other boys after school and on 
Saturdays. Bicycle riding is the greatest sport of them all! 

But you won't be really satisfied with anything but 


a MIAMI-MADE Bicycle. 





It has all the features of 


other makes and a lot they haven't got. 


Here Are Just a Few of the 
Special Exclusive Features of 


MIAMI-MADE 


Bicycles 


Musselman Coaster Brake 


No matter how fast you are 
going, you can stop in an instant. 
No springs to break. No parts to 
wear smooth and slip. 


Four-Ply Hercules 
Construction Frame 


Built of the finest seamless tubing. 
The reinforcement is carried back 
eight inches into the tube with four 
plies of steel at the joint. Can’t break 
or buckle. 


The Crank Hanger 


Made of special steel, each part 
carefully tested and oil-tempered. 
Every part machined with unerring 
accuracy. Stronger and heavier 
than other crank hangers. 


Front Fork 


Made of heavy gauge seamless 
tubing, beautifully and thoroughly 
nickeled and enameled. Crown ex- 
tends well into the fork side and up 
into the stem. Exceptionally strong. 


’ There isn’t any color, any model, any type of bicycle, any 
feature that you may want that you won't find in the MIAMI- 
MADE line of bicycles. There are four lines, the “RACYCLE,” 
the “HUDSON,” the “MIAMI,” the “FLYING MERKEL.” 


Go to the dealers in your city that handle these lines. 
Try them all before you decide. Pick out the one you like best. 
Tell Dad you want that bicycle and why. 

There are lots of bicycles, but there is only one kind that you 
really want and that is a MIAMI-MADE Bicycle. You'll agree 
with us after you have seen them. If there isn’t anyone in 
your city who sells MIAMI-MADE Bicycles write us and we 


will send you our catalog. Don’t let anyone sell you anything 


but a MIAMI-MADE Bicycle. 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Company 
1015-1031 Grand Avenue, Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Write for our catalog today (13) 
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A WINTER PICNIC 


HE girl who belongs to a family in which the 
income is inadequate to sv tial needs and de- 
mands is compelled to face difficulties that 
are not imaginary. To wear an old hat serenely 
when everyone else has a new one is a test of 
eharacter. To be content with a last year’s gown 
when your friends appear in smart, new garments 
requires a brave spirit. 

The inability to entertain is often the most seri- 
ous hardship that people of small means are 
obliged to meet. It is there that ingenu- 
ity and a willingness to be original may 
prove of more value than money, as in 
the case of two girls who, in spite of a 
very slender income, have an abundance 
of pleasure and are as popular in a set of 
wealthier girls and boys as they would 
be if they had a fortune. 

One of their most interesting achieve- 
ments was a winter picnic. They had 
been invited to teas and luncheons until 
the time had come for them to return 
some of the hospitality that had been ex- 
tended to them; and being happy, coura- 
geous girls who wear their simple gowns 
with an air, they determined to steer 
elear of forma! and conventional things, 

_ and to make originality take the place of 
money. 

They live in a suburb of a big city, so 
that fields and wooded hills are near at 
hand. On a cold December Saturday, 
when a light fall of snow had made all 
things lovely, the young people met at 
eleven o’ciock. There were eight boys 
and eight girls, all in sweaters, and wear- 
ing stout shoes. 

The hostesses had prepared small 
bunches of holly tied with red ribbon. 
These were pinned to jackets and 
sweaters, and the party set out for the 
woods. The chaperon was a married 
sister, so full of the love of a good time 
herself that, although her presence held 
in check all tendency to roughness, she 
was in no sense a kill-joy. 

A long tramp through the woods carried 
the party to a rocky hill overlooking a 
frozen river. There, in a small clearing, 
the young people found that some one 
had been before them. 

A hole had been dug and was full of 
hot coals; a small, growing cedar tree 
had been hung with amusing favors; and 
as the party arrived, the big brother of 
the girls waved his cap and said, ‘‘Good- 
by!” Having played fairy godfather in 
the arrangement of the camp, he was no 
longer needed. 

The live Christmas tree proved most 
successful, for the fun began with the 
distribution of the favors, each of which 
was accompanied by an appropriate 
verse. Then the party gathered round 
the glowing coals; and while the girls 
opened the boxes, the boys spread the 
steamer rugs in a sheltered corner. 

From the boxes came glass cans of 
oysters, crackers, pickles and a bottle of milk. 
The result was an oyster stew, steaming hot; and 
after it came bread and cheese toasted over the 
coals, and a pot of fragrant coffee. 

The two girls who were the hostesses have a 
eountry-bred mother who is teaching them that 
the open fireplace and “God’s out of doors” are 
great adjuncts in dispensing hospitality. She is 
teaching them, too, that their lives need not be 
barren of social joys because they are not rich. 
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The Making and Application 
of Design 
It is in the Girls’ Page for February 
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THE VALUE OF A MUSIC TRAINING 


HE power to make ordinary, everyday living 
an artistic thing, to transform and beautify 
life, is not a natural gift, but comes through 
training and growth. As a rule a course in col- 
lege is the means by which a girl can best obtain 
such training; but it is natural, also, that the fine 
art of living should receive special nurture from 
the fine art of music. 

Music educates taste and gives quickness and 
fineness of perception. Moreover, it makes a spe- 
cial appeal to the emotions; a cultivated woman 
is one whose feelings are fine and true. 

At first sight, to study music seems to be only a 
matter of practicing until you can play or sing. 
But the modern music school, with its courses in 
harmony,—the mathematics of music,—in theory, 
in music history, and generally in modern lan- 
guages, offers much to give the intellectual bal- 
ance that a well-rounded cultivation requires. 

Many girls who for various reasons cannot go to 
college have an ability in music that might be 
trained in such a way as to give 








girl will have certain social privileges. By mere 
association with other girls, she will learn more 
about the characteristics of different parts of her 
own country than she would be likely to learn in 
any other way. She will find that her happiness 
depends on her being tolerant of the opinions of 
others, for girls have their own way of training 
one another. 

As she becomes proficient in music, the value of 
her education becomes apparent in her ability to 
entertain. Music is a sort of universal language ; 
| and the feelings of people the world over are very 
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~ EARNING 


ations of American girls. 
personalities, their problems and 
Among these problems, great and sma 
smallest is the most common. That is th 
at Home. 


factory, store or office because they can 
Others remain, but do so in a spirit of 
number of girls and women cannot and 


or to increase the family income. Al 


to help. 


lie close at hand unrecognized, and that 
tion directed toward them. 


as cooking, preserving, sewing and poul 
paying schemes. 


the ingenuity of the experimenter. 
Ideas that The Companion has collec 


course, guarantee success for any one v 
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| will not stick to the fingers. Do not put any 
butter on the fingers, but work fast. 
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THE HOTEL-REGISTER GAME 


HE brief description of the amusing pastime 

of inventing hotel-register puns that we 
printed on the Editorial Page for January 

| 20, 1916, led many cheerful punsters to send us 
| lists of such names as Mr. Perry Scope, Mrs. 
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MONEY AT HOME 


HE COMPANION is eighty-nine years old. A part of the pleasant 
fortune of its long life has been receiving the confidences of four gener- 
Through countless letters it has known their 


their ambitions. 
ll, one that is neither the greatest nor the 
e economic question of Earning Money 


The household service that the girl renders keeps her from feeling al- 
together dependent upon her male relatives ; but that is not enough. An allowance 
may provide spending money, but it may be too small to cover all the girl’s needs, 
and it can never provide her with the feeling of independence that she craves. 
Many girls who would prefer to stay at home are preparing to leave it for 


not get any money of their own at home. 
willing or unwilling sacrifice. A great 
do not consider any other economic field 


than the home; yet at the same time they wish to earn, either for pocket money 


l these groups The Companion will try 


The Companion has found that ways, means and materials for earning often 


many girls need only to have their atten- 


The best way to do this is to avoid vague and glowing 

general suggestions, and give her the clear, detailed facts of actual experience. 
Many resourceful young women have lately set their wits to work and discovered 

the solution of their own special problems. 


From such commonplace occupations 
try raising several girls have thought out 


Others have thought out more novel, but no less simple, plans. 
For the most part these plans demand only a small amount of capital. § 
them can be developed into more ambitious projects, according to the ability and 


Some of 


ted from all parts of the country will be 


published from month to month, as space is found. The Companion cannot, of 


enture ; but since all the plans are based 


upon actual experiences, they may reasonably be expected to ‘‘work’’ again. 
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much the same, The musical girl is at home 
wherever she has an opportunity to play or sing. 
People of differing views or even of different 
tongues may alike enjoy her music. 

The ability to entertain others passes easily 
into the power to influence others. When the 
girl goes back to her home, she will be sought for 
in school, in church and in society. She will come 
naturally into vital contact with the whole com- 
munity. She has it in her power to become a 
civilizing centre. 

The more complete her music education, the 
greater, of course, will be her power; but even 
@ comparatively short course in a music school 
should yield returns that will be well worth while. 
It should give her a new outlook—power to see 
‘beauty in life and to make life beautiful. But in 
order to gain those things she must go to the 
school with a determination to put her whole heart 
and her whole mind into her work. 

And she will not truly have gained those things 
unless, when she goes back to her home, she goes 
with a feeling of obligation to pass on to others 
the benefits that her music education has con- 
ferred upon her. : 
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A HANDKERCHIEF DANCING DOLL 


HEN or where the first handkerchief danc- 

ing doll delighted children with its per- 

formance and made the “grown-ups” laugh 
is unknown; but although the doll is not a recent 
invention, it is still a novelty. 

In the border of a handkerchief between two 
corners make a solid knot to serve as the doll’s 
head. The corners at the sides of the knot are 
the arms. Next lay the handkerchief straight and 
flat with the knot at the top; then grasp between 
the thumbs and fingers of both hands the bottom 
corners of the handkerchief. Holding the hand- 
kerchief in that manner, lift it and twirl it round 
and round until you have two tightly twisted legs. 
The two corners that you hold 








them some of the things that a 
college course would give, and 
also a certain amount of expe- 
rience that a college course does 
not always afford. 

In a musie school a girl can 
begin work at the point which 
she happens to have reached in 
the study of musie. She is at no 
great disadvantage if she has 
little real knowledge of music, 
for she does not, then, have to 
go through the discouraging 
process of breaking up bad 
habits in playing or singing. 
Her work is so arranged that all 
her study contributes to definite 
progress, and she advances at the rate of her 
natural ability. The education of the eye should 
be an important part of a girl’s training. That is 
something that the music student has an oppor- 
tunity to gain, for the music school is generally 
situated in a large city. The city itself will offer 
much in the way of beauty. In its museums the 
girl will see the art of the world and in its libraries 
will find the stores of knowledge. 

If the schoo] has a home for its students, the 


are the feet. 

Taking care not to let the 
handkerchief untwist, grasp 
both feet in one hand, and, with 
the other holding the bit of bor- 
der that sticks up from above 
the knot, help the doll to dance. 
At the end of the dance, as you 
hold the feet firmly and pull up 
on the head, suddenly let go one 
foot, and the doll will give a kick 
that is sure to cause a laugh. , 
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Grandmother’s Best Molasses 

Candy.— Use two cupfuls of 

| New Orleans molasses, one cupful of white sugar, 
one tablespoonful of vinegar, one tablespoonful of 
| butter and one small teaspoonful of soda. Put 
| the ingredients together and boil them hard for 
| twenty minutes. Stir the mixture all the time, 
| for molasses and sugar at the boiling point will 
burn in an instant. If the quantity is doubled, 
boil the candy five minutes longer. Cool the 
candy in shallow pans. If it gets quite cool before 
it is touched, and is pulled in small quantities, it 


Addie Pose and Mr. Tim O’Rous. Those The 
Companion printed in’the issues for March 30 
and August 17. One ingenious subscriber went 
so far as to devise a hotel-register game of cards, 
which is an excellent source of entertainment on 
a winter evening. 

Make a pack of one hundred blank cards, and 
on them write the names of the “guests,” so that 
two cards make a set. For example, write “Allie” 
on one card, ‘‘Gator’’ on another; ‘‘Jennie” on 
one, “Rossity” on another. Give ten of the sets 
distinguishing marks, so that they will be known 
as prize sets. You will then have fifty sets of 
cards, certain ones of which are more valuable 
than the others. The game is at its best when from 
two to six players join in the fun. 

Shuffle the cards well and deal five cards to each 
player, leaving the rest face down in a pack on 
the table. The player at the left of the dealer 
begins by matching any sets he may have in his 
hand. He may then call upon any player in the 
group for the other name of any ‘‘guest” he holds 
in his hand, be it first or last name. Should he 
fail to receive the card that he calls for, he draws 
one from the pack in the centre. If it is the card 
for which he asked, he matches the two and 
places them at one side and calls again. He may 
call as long as he receives or draws the one he 
calls for; should he draw one that matches an- 
other card in his hand, he reserves it until his next 
turn, when he may put the pair on the table and 
call as before. If any player’s hand runs out, he 
draws a card from the pack and proceeds as 
before. The-game continues until all the cards 
are matched. 

The score is counted in this way: the player 
who holds the most sets at the end of the game 
gets ten points; each prize set counts five. The 
one who has the highest score wins, or several 
hands may be played and the game set at a num- 
ber agreed upon at the beginning. 
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SUCCESS WITH FERN BALLS 


NNU MERABLE failures in trying to grow fern 
balls result from not giving the balls sufficient 
water. Mere spraying is useless. Nothing 

short of a good soaking every other day until 
growth has started will bring success. Two or 
three hours is none too long to leave the balls in 
the water, and regular watering is required even 
after the ferns have begun to appear. 

By soaking the balls in weak manure water after 
growth has begun to show, you can develop extra 
fine specimens. Pulverized sheep manure from 
the seed store is a very convenient fertilizer for 
use in town houses. Put it in a cheesecloth bag 
and immerse the bag in a pail or tub of water 
until the water has assumed the color of weak tea, 
when it will be sufficiently strong. Feeding the 
ferns in that way even once a week will result in 
amazing growth. 

The best time to start fern balls is early in the 
year; in from two to four weeks they will be 
covered with feathery green foliage. They may 
be dried off at any time, and will then remain dor- 
mant until water is applied again. 

If you cut a fern ball through the middle and 
place one half flat side down in a fern dish, and 
apply water as already described, you will have 








in a short time a charming centrepiece for the 
dining table. The divided fern ball will demand 
much less care than the ferns commonly used on 
the dining table. If it takes on a burned appear- 
ance, it is likely to be because of exposure to the 
sun. It is better to keep it out of direct sunlight 
at all times. . 

Fern balls are made by packing the roots of a 
special variety of Japanese fern in moss, form- 
ing the whole into the shape of a ball and binding 
it with tough string. Sometimes the strings rot 
away or break, but then it is necessary only to 
fasten a few fine wires round the ball to 
make it as firm as ever. Properly grown, 
fern balls are interesting and attractive, 
but the half-naked specimens that are 
often seen have little to recommend them. 
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THE CLUE 


SABEL came flying out of the music 
room, humming the solo that she was 
to sing at the concert that evening. 

Aunt Nell looked up brightly from her 
tatting. 

“You have your solo almost perfect, 
haven’t you, dear? A half hour more of 
practicing —”’ 

‘Almost! Aunt Nell!” Isabel stopped 
in her whirlwind rush to the front door. 
“Why, I know it from beginning to end, 
every note of it.” 

“Every note?” echoed Aunt Nell quiet- 
ly but with peculiar emphasis. 

Isabel hesitated for a second. “Well, 
every note except one—that difficult one 
where I drop from F to A flat; but Jean 
always gives me a note for a clue, so I’m 
all right,’ she declared confidently. 

Aunt Nell’s face was serious. “But sup- 
pose Jean forgot to give you the clue? 
Suppose she should be unable to play 
your accompaniment to-night?” 

“Oh, but she will be able, of course,” 
said Isabel, with a laugh. “Bye-bye, 
auntie!” and off she ran. 

Aunt Nell, anxious for her niece’s suc- 
cegs at the concert, watched her hurry 
down the walk with flying feet, and then, 
even as she watched, those twinkling 
feet faltered, hesitated, turned and came 
back toward home. In a moment Isabel 
solemnly entered the’sunny living room. 

“O Aunt Nell,” she cried dolefully, al- 
though her eyes twinkled, “you’ve spoiled 
my afternoon! I’ve simply got to con- 
quer that note and depend upon myself.” 
And with a prodigious sigh she again 
entered the music room and closed the 
door. 

After twenty minutes Isabel appeared 
with a look of elation on her face. 
“There,” she said, grasping her aunt by 
the shoulders and giving her a loving 
little shake, “‘are you satisfied? Is your 
blessed old mind quite at ease?” 

Aunt Nell gazed fondly into the glowing 
face so near her own. 

“Quite,” she answered, smiling, “but it wasn’t 
solely a question of my mind.” 
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A WASH RUG FOR THE 
BATHROOM 


HE wash rugs that are sold at the stores are 

as a rule expensive, but a handsome wash 

rug can be easily made according to the 
following directions: 

Take two balls of carpet warp and a medium- 
sized steel crochet hook. Make a chain of one 
hundred and seventy-five stitches, turn into the 
third stitch back, make a double crochet stitch; 
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continue the double crochet across; chain three, 
turn, and goacross with the double crochet; chain 
three, turn, and double crochet six stitches; then 
chain two and double crochet into the third stitch 
on the last row; chain two, double crochet into the 
third stitch, and so on. Continue to within six 
stitches of the end of the row; into those stitches 
put a double crochet; chain three, turn, and go 
across like the last row. That makes two rows of 
openwork stitches. For the fifth row, double cro- 
chet six, then make two openwork spaces, then 
solid double crochet until within two openwork 
spaces of the end. 

Continue back and forth, making two rows of 
openwork until the mat is one yard long. Finish 
with two rows of solid double crochet. That 
makes a plain border outside the openwork. 

Into each end of the rug make a fringe by knot- 
ting in three strands of warp five inches long. 
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THE GAME OF INITIALS 


N. amusing way of entertaining a group of 
A friends is to teach them the game of initials. 
Provide each player with paper and pencil, 
and read aloud the following questions: What is 
your favorite occupation? What is your chief 
characteristic? What do you most admire? What 
is your pet aversion? What is your favorite book? 
What is your principal article of diet? 

The only condition of the game is that each 
player shall answer every question with words 
that begin with her own initials. Thus a girl 
named Mary Anne Smith might give as the answer 
to the first question, “Making artisfic stories,” 
and she might further state that her chief charac- 
teristic is ‘Most amazing severity,” and so on. 
The answers, of course, will vary, but reading 
them aloud is sure to create merriment. Other 
questions to add to those given here will suggest 
themselves. 
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Instead of 
Worrying 
about the high cost of 


living, just buy a pack- 
age of 


Grape-Nuts 


—still sold at the same 
fair price. 


Enjoy a morning dish 
of this delicious food, 
and smile over the fact | 


that you've had a good 
breakfast and | 


Saved Money 


Isn't that a fair start 
for any day? 




















(12¢ to 15¢ in 
Far West) 
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MINCE MEAT 


**Like Mother Used to Make’’ 
MERRELL-SOULE CO. Syracuse, New York 
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CHOICE OF 94 STYLES ¢e'2"* #74 


es in the 
famous line of “Ranger” Bicycles, There are eighty-three | 
83) others, also, shown at factory prices from $11.96. 





513.80, $14.75, ~~ There is a Mead Bicycle for every 
rider, at a price made possible only by our Factory-Direct- 
to-Rider sales plan 


MARVELOUS OFFER —2° , days—one 


month’s free trial on 
this finest of bicycles —the “Ranger.” We will ship it 
to you on approval, express prepaid—without a cent 
deposit in advance. This offer absolutely genuine. 
for our big catalog showing 
WRITE TODAY our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It is a cyclopedi bicycl 
sundries and useful bicycle information. {t's free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE, rear wheels, inner tubes, 

imps, cy ters, i t and parts for all bicycles 
at half usual prices. A few good second-hand bicycles 
taken in trade to be closed out, $3 to $8 each. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in every locality to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1917 model Ranger furnished by us. Do 
not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get our cat- 
alog and new special offers. Write 


jay. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY Aas 


at with at! pt rh - ~ ~~ - 
QYYwY 


free upon request. Special offer, either of these 

style ag with any equal number of letters and 3218 
fumerals, one or two colors of enamel. Sterling Silver 
$3.00 dozen; Silver Plate, 15¢ each; one — 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 19 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Bicycle Book aad 


A book to delight boys’ and girls’ hearts, Save 
Money! Offers bi- 
cycles—$19.95 ana up. Write 
Dearest house. Hew York, Chieage, Kansas City, Ft.Werth, 































Here’s your chance to 


be an expert wrestler. Learn 
ily at home b; il from world’ ions 
Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns-Free book tells 


how. Secret holds, blocks and 


"t delay. Be strong and heal andie big 
ys si an 
Write today. 


| THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, is an illus- 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 











trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during | 
the year. 





Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payinent to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 
yment for The Companion, when sent by 
ail, should be by Post Office “Money Order or | 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Pa 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








HEADACHE IN CHILDREN 


HE healthy child has no headaches, and | 
ought not to know the meaning of the | 
word until it is well into its teens. 
Nevertheless, headache is not very un- | 
common in children, and it does not al- 
ways receive the attention from parents | 

or physicians that it deserves. In children under | 

three years of age it is difficult to reeognize head- | 
ache, for they cannot describe their symptoms, 
and can only cry violently or else lie very still and 
resent any attempt to move them. 

Habitual or frequent headache in a child is gen- 
erally an indication of some constitutional fault; 
he may have a gouty or nervous inheritance, or he | 
may be run down or anemic. The latter condition | 
often affects older children as they approach the | 
period of adolescence. 

Another common cause of habitual headache in 
children of school age is eyestrain; that comes on 
toward evening, and is absent during vacations 
and on Saturdays and Sundays. Chronic nasal 
catarrh is also a cause of headache. That form 




















differs from the eye headache in being constant or 
else in coming on irregularly—in the morning as 
often as in the evening. 

Another cause of headache, less frequent in 














Have Fun and 





Make Money with 





a Dayton Bicycle 








BICYCLING is more than mere fun—especially 


if it's a fine, glistening Dayton that’s scooting you 
from here to there—smoothly, quickly, comfortably ! 


A good, dependable 











Dayton 
Bicycle 


can actually mean money in your pocket and this interesting 
booklet, written especially for boys, will show you how. Get it, quick! 


FREE TO BOYS —— 
a fascinating book that actually 
tells you 50 different waysin which 
you can make money with a Day- 
ton Bicycle. You are ambitious. 
You want to be a good business 
man—and you're ready for good, 
live, money-making suggestions. 
Here they are. Write us today, ask- 
ing for Booklet No. 12. It is free. 


Dayton Bicycles have been made by this com- 
pany for 22 years and are backed by a straightforward 
five-year guarantee. A Gold Medal at the Panama Paci- 
fic Exposition is just one evidence of the Dayton’s unus- 
ual merit. Made in 7 models. Ride a Dayton this year— 
and you'll ride one every year. And remember! The book- 
let above is free to you. Write for Booklet No. 12 today. 





Cycle Division of 


THE DAvis SEWING MA 
DAYTON, OHIO 











































children than in adults, is autointoxication, due to 
intestinal torpor, an inactive liver, or worms. In 
searching for the possible cause of obscure head- 
aches, the teeth also, which sometimes begin to 
decay very early, must not be forgotten. 

The onset of acute disease, such as one of the 
contagious fevers of childhood, is almost always 
announced by severe headache in the forehead. 

The place of the headache is sometimes, although 
not asa rule, an indication ofits cause. In general, 
pain in the forehead or over the eyes is due either 
to anemia, autointoxication, affections of the nose 
or eyestrain; pain in the temples or the sides of 
the head is caused by ear troubles or decayed 
teeth; eyestrain and ear inflammation sometimes 
cause pain in the back of the head; and the pain 
of anemia and autointoxication is likely to be in 
the top of the head as well as in the forehead. 
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THE ROOT OF BITTERNESS 


OU heard Bob and me fighting, Sunday 
night,” said Nan. 

“Did 1?” pondered Aunt Hester. 
“That was the time when you wanted 
eggs for your chafing dish, wasn’t it, 

‘and Bob was reading his paper and 
didn’t go at once to the kitchen to get them for 
you? Was that what you call fighting?” 

“T said some sharp things, and Bob got grumpy. 
I’ve been used to having men jump to do things 
for me, and it makes me frantic when Bob doesn’t 
notice.” 

Aunt Hester chuckled softly. “You’re planting 
a root of bitterness, Nan Brewster, and you’d better 
get right down on your knees and dig it out. There 
was a wise man who wrote a letter to the Hebrews. 














White,House 
Coffee and Teas 


“None Better at Any Price” 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE is always 
the same perfect blend of the highest 


grade coffees obtainable 


WHITE HOUSE TEAS are the choic- 


est product of the Orient. 


All varieties. 


Distributed by over 25,000 dealers in 


the United States 
KEEP TO THE RIGHT 


{ll-tin packages keep contents in perfect condition 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters Boston 





Chicago 





‘Watch diligently,’ he said, ‘lest any root of bitter- 





hess, springing up, trouble you.’ ” 





“Why don’t you say that to Bob?” protested 
Nan. “It isn’t up to me.” 

“Yes, it is up to you,” contradicted Aunt Hester, 
briskly. ‘‘You’re head gardener of this home, and 
you’re cultivating a root of bitterness where you 
might have sweet blooms.” 

“But I’m not going to spoil Bob all the rest of 
his life just because his mother spoiled him.” 

Aunt Hester laughed again her big, comfortable 
laugh. ‘‘That’s all right; train him up in the way 
he should go. But suppose each one of Bob’s in- 
advertencies had been a single instanee. Is any 
one of them worth a quarrel or even a tear?” 

“But that’s just it. Every time he acts like that 
it makes me remember the time before and the 
time before that, and then I get hot.” 

“But that’s just it,’ mimicked Aunt Hester. 
“Instead of treating each little quarrel as a trifle 
to be disposed of and forgotten, you establish it as 
a shoot of your root of bitterness, and you can 
never get rid of the shoots while the root is there. 
The only way is to dig up the root whole. Think 
how many wonderful, wonderful flowers you could 
grow in the spot that root has usurped. Think of 
your love and Bob’s; was there ever a more beau- 
tiful flower than that?” 

“No,” breathed Nan. 





“Your common interests; your work and play 
tegether; your deep thoughts shared and your 
jokes exchanged; aren’t they worth cherishing?” 

Nan nodded. 

“Then plant your garden thick with them, my 
dear, and let the little quarrels go by. There’s 
never any poison in one little quarrel, but it comes 
when one quarrel after another springs from that 
old root of bitterness.” 

“But wouldn’t you ever tell Bob when he’s 
wrong?” 

“Td tell Nan first where she’s wrong. And 
sometime, when you’re loving Bob the hardest, you 
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: Ve S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Absolutely pure. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach 
one of your chums offers you an S. B. 


WV Cough Drop, you may know he’s a wise fella. 
He’s the chap who is always in tip-top condition. 
clean as your sled runners. 
Don’t let colds, sore throat or hoarseness get near you. 
S. B. Cough Dropsttaste betterthan most candy. One 
at bedtime loosens the phlegm. 











can take your most effective smile and cut down 
the weed in his character that distresses you. It 
will come easy if you treat it as a separate weed, 
instead of a sprout from the old root of bitterness. 
Don’t you see?” 
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“T guess so,’ answered Nan in a meek voice. 
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This New Sport Model Combines 
Smartness With Economy 


The youth and beauty of the land 
are adopting this new Overland 
as their very own. 


Here at last is a car which for all 
its smartness of design is reason- 
ably priced and inexpensively 
operated. 


The two comfortable front seats 
are both adjustable forward or 
back to suit the reach of father 
or son, mother or daughter. 


There is also a roomy, comfortable 
rear seat —so, four large people 
may ride sociably and in real 
comfort. 


The Country Club is notable for its 
easy riding qualities. 


It has long 42-inch cantilever rear 
springs which ease it over rough 
roads so smoothly that you 
might well imagine you were in 
a much heavier, bigger car. 


The body is rich grey in color and 
the trim is black enamel relieved 
by an occasional flash of bright 
nickel. 


Red wire wheels with one extra 
are regular equipment and give 
just the right dash of brilliant 
color. 


It is an easy car to drive and 
handle, and good, big brakes 
make it safe. 


The Country Club is in great de- 
mand so it is advisable to see the 
Overland dealer at once if you 
want an early delivery. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Overland and Willys-Knight Automobiles 
“Made in U.S.A.” 


New Model 


Country Club 


4, Passenger 


*7900 


_ Including Five Wire Wheels 





